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‘Altar of Peace.’ World War II 


finally ended on Sept. 2, 1945, 
when Japan surrendered. 
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From Slave to Master. By John E. 
7 Olson. Bataan Death March vic- 

tim and former prisoner aided in 2 2 
evacuating Americans from 
Japan. 


James Martin Davis. Typhoon 
that devastated Okinawa might 
have wrecked invasion of Japan 
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Japan's Surrender: | Was There. The Too-Late ‘Divine Wind.’ By 
By Mark Clutter. One of first 20 27 
Americans in Japan recalls those 


days 40 years ago. 
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COVER-Japanese Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu signs his country’s surrender aboard the Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay as General of the Army Douglas A. MacArthur and his chief of staff, L n. Richard 
K. Sutherland look on. Three weeks earlier, the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
obviated the need for an invasion of Japan and saved at least a million U.S. and many more 
Japanese lives. (Navy Photo) 
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VFW Helped 


As a 34-year-old Vietnam veteran, 
I did not see any purpose in a 
veterans’ organization until recently. 
(I am now a member of Post 2872.) I 
had had back surgery six times 
before moving to Georgia where | 
was injured at work and am now 
totally disabled. One day I received a 
letter advising me to contact the VA. 
Within a week, it was unbelievable 
how quickly help came. The first to 
contact me was Lloyd Mackey, 
Quartermaster of Post 2872. He 
introduced me to what the VFW 
really is. I received a lot of help 
during this period, but it was Lloyd 
who continually called to see if any- 
thing else was needed and proved to 
be real moral support—the kind that 
helps when you are down. If there is 
some sort of recognition for out- 
standing service, Lloyd Mackey de- 
serves it.—David L. Dutton, Sr, Rt. 
1, Bow 145-1A, Cobert, Ga. 30628. 


Thanks VA Personnel 


On Jan. 15, | was admitted tothe 
Ft. Miley VA hospital and operated 
on. I cannot thank enough the 
operation team who worked, not the 
usual 2% hours, but a long, tiring 54 
hours. My doctors, Breton, Hellsman 
and Orvis, were tremendous, as were 
the anesthesiologists, nurses and 
crew. Then into the intensive care 


unit where they also were wonderful. 
In the ward the finest bunch of 
people took care of me. I must in- 
clude Gene Pellegrini and two greatly 
dedicated people, Jennie Bradish 
and Odell Williams, both retired in 
June after 39 and 38 years of service. 
— Jeremiah J. Kelleher, 1702 San- 
chez, San Francisco, Calif. 94131. 


Korea Comment 

I would like to compliment you on 
your article “Korea: We Succeeded” 
(June). lama veteran of the Korean 
War, and as I read the article I 
recollected my own experience in 
the conflict. I have often thought 
that those of us who held on to the 
Pusan Perimeter when all odds were 
against us, and we prevailed, notably 
deserve the Bronze Star. I think 
others agree with me. Again, thank 
you for the article.—Peter Mariotti, 
411 Coram Ave., Shelton, Ct. 06484. 


Service Officer 

I read with interest the letter 
about a VFW member who consis- 
tently and unselfishly serves his Post 
and fellow veterans. Such a member 
was Ernest A. Camden, who passed 
away May 24, 1985. As Service Officer 
for Post 1499, Lexington, he served 
that position well. Although not in 


very good health himself, he never 
refused when asked to assist his 
comrades in any way. It is that kind 
of dedication by those we sometimes 
seem to forget that makes the VFW 
the great organization that it is.— 

Robert L. Cogar, 405 Battery Lane, 
P.O. Box 517, Lexington, Va. 24450. 


Illegal Aliens 

As | read the papers, listen to the 
news and hear about this J. Peter 
Grace Commission report and our 
politicians cutting the budget, why is 
it no one says anything about aid to 
the illegal aliens in our country that 
cost American taxpayers over $12 
billion a year? 

Our representatives in Washing- 
ton are interested only in what is 
good for their party, themselves and 
the votes a certain bill will get them. 
—0.C. Wesche, Sr., 10838 110th Dr., 
Sun City Ariz. 85351. 


Is Lighter Yours? 

A captain from England recently 
sent me a Zippo lighter bearing a 
pair of dice, a reference to the 319th 
Bomb. Group, and the word “Para- 
dise.” Its owner may have it by 
writing me.—Bill Stewart, 853 South 
Winthrope, Orange, Calif. 92669. 


VA Uncovers Fraud 

Equity skimming schemes are vic- 
timizing veterans and jeopardizing 
the VA’s Loan Guaranty program in 
southern California, VA Inspector 
Gen. Frank S. Sato has announced. 

So far, 17 corporations have been 
identified as engaging in this prac- 
tice involving 43 VA loans, but, Sato 
added, indications are that these 
schemes are more widespread than 


the VA's investigation has found yet. 

Local law enforcement agencies 
and the VA Department of Veterans 
Benefits are cooperating in the in- 
vestigations, Sato said. 

“We are convinced that by alerting 
veterans who are most susceptible 
to this scheme, we will reduce the 
number who fall prey to it,” Sato 
said. “This will prevent veterans from 


ar aan 


losing their homes, and the VA can 
avoid paying off loan guarantees 
that follow the foreclosures that 
result from this fraud.” 

Sato said that in the current cases 
losses to the VA from its guarantees 
have ranged from $5,000 to $27,000 
a case. 

Here’s how the scheme works: 

Continued on page 8 
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Continued from page 4 

A veteran, who has recently pur- 
chased a home, finds himself in a 
financial bind, but since the VA 
guaranteed loan requires normally 
no down payment, the veteran has 
little equity in the home. A “buyer” 
offers to take the home off the 
veteran's hands by renting or re- 
selling the house to make his profit 
and suggests the veteran move out 
immediately. Thus the “buyer” takes 
possession of the property through a 
“purchase money note” or “quit claim 
deed” and transfers the title. The 
veteran believes he is relieved of 
making further mortgage payments. 

The “buyer” rents out the property 
and collects the rent, but makes no 
mortgage payments. The original 
lender forecloses, leaving the veteran 
holding the bag. 

Sato advises that veterans and 
lenders make themselves aware of 
their responsibilities and liabilities 
concerning government guarantees 
and the potential for abuse and 
fraud in these programs. 


National Home Annual Meeting 

The Annual Meeting of the VFW 
National Home Corporation will be 
held at the National Home in Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., on Oct. 26, 1985, at 9 
a.m., in accordance with the By- 
Laws. 

The purpose of the Annual Meeting 
will be to elect two Trustees, one 
from the Home's 3rd District (Penn- 
sylvania, District of Columbia and 
Delaware) and one from the Home's 
4th District (Ohio, West Virginia and 
Maryland). 

Mail ballots for the election must 
be received at the VFW National 
Home no later than 10 a.m. Oct. 16, 
1985, per Article I, Section 4, Voting. 


Draft Registration 
From last Oct. 1 to March 31, more 
than 12 million young men born 
between 1960 and 1965 have regis 
tered for Selective Service, an “< 
tounding” 98.6". of that age group. 
These figures were included in the 


semiannual report of Thomas K. 
Turnage, director of the Selective 
Service System. 

“Peacetime registration is success- 
ful because public opinion strongly 
endorses this element of the national 
preparedness program,” he said. 

Several governors and mayors 
have issued proclamations in sup- 
port of the registration effort and 
“we have the strong support of 
patriotic and civic organizations,” 
he said. 


WWI Vets Honored 


This stamp honoring World War I 
veterans was issued by the U.S. 
Postal Service in July during the 
convention of Veterans of World War 
I. With fixed bayonets, the men are 
going over the top in an attack 
against German positions on the 
Western Front. At the end of March, 
1984, the VA reported 272,000 
veterans of that war still living. The 
US. entered World War I on April 6, 
1917. Fighting ceased on Nov 11, 
1918. Total U.S. casualties were 
320,710, of whom 53,513 were battle 
deaths. 


VFW Supports 
Korean Memorial 

Support for the erection of a 
Korean War Memorial was voiced by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars on July 
10 before the Task Force on Libraries 
and Memorials of the House Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Legislative Director Donald H. 
Schwab, representing the VFW, told 
the task force, chaired by Rep. Mary 
Oakar, that the organization sup- 
ports legislation that would author- 


ize erection of the monument on 
government property in Washington, 
D.C., or the city’s area. 

Schwab cited H.R. 2205, intro- 
duced on April 24 by Rep. James J. 
Florio for himself and Reps. G.V. 
(Sonny) Montgomery, who chairs the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
and John Paul Hammerschmidt, its 
ranking minority member. 

Besides honoring the 5.7 million 
who served in the U.S. Armed Forces 
during the Korean War, the 103,000 
who were wounded, the 54,400 killed 
and the 5,000 captured or missing in 
action, H.R. 2205 would fulfill the 
thrust of VFW Resolution 308 
adopted by the 85th National Con- 
vention, Schwab said, 

Testifying, Schwab commented 
that “it is my understanding that the 
task force intends to amend H.R. 
2205 by substituting the American 
Battle Monuments Commission for 
the Secretary of the Interior as the 
action agency.” 

“The commission has sought the 
necessary appropriation for a 
quarter of a century, having been 
rebuffed in turn by both the old 
Bureau of the Budget and the 
President's Office of Management 
and Budget,” Schwab said. 

He added that the commission is 
authorized by law to receive funds 
for this purpose from any state, 
municipal or private source and “if 
adequately publicized and vigorous- 
ly pursued, donations could reduce 
the federal expenditures and bathe 
the monument in an aura of true 
national pride and remembrance.” 

Schwab also noted that pending 
before the task force is H.R. 2588 
introduced by Rep. Stanford E. 
Parris on May 22. It is similar to H.R. 
2205 and also has several co-spon- 
sors. 

He continued: 

“It is inconceivable, indeed, that 
while for interment in Arlington 
National Cemetery we as a nation go 
to the greatest extremes to locate 


* and properly honor an unknown of 


each war, yet, we as a nation treat as 
Continued on page 10 
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non-persons, unmemorialized and, 
yes, thus unhonored, those known 
valiant men and women who made 
the supreme sacrifice; those who 
were wounded; those who were 
prisoners of war; those veterans who 
have returned to their civilian en- 
deavors and those so disabled that 
they will remain hospitalized the 
remainder of their lives. 

“Advancing and seeing through to 
fruition the necessary legislation, 
even though belated, would bring 
lasting, tangible tribute to those who 
fought in such places as Yongdung 
p’o, Taejon-ni, Seoul, Pork Chop Hill, 
and Pyongyang, among others.” 


Korean War 
Rangers Remembered 

The traditions of the US. Army 
Rangers, which predate the republic 
they serve, are now cast in sterling 
silver. 


THE Ss 


The Ranger Infantry Companies 
(Airborne) of the Korean War will 
present a special award to a special 
unit at its 1985 reunion at Colorado 
Springs-Fort Carson, Colo., Oct. 
24-27. 

The award isa smaller version ofa 
larger bowl, which will be presented 
to the commanding officer of the 
Army’s only Ranger regiment when 
the association holds its reunion. 

This “living bowl” will pass each 
year to the Ranger company judged 
to be the best in the Army. The 
Ranger company’s unit designation 
will be engraved on the bowl. The 
smaller “traveling bowl” will be kept 
in the orderly room of the winning 
company for that year. 

The regimental bowl measuring 
19% inches wide and nine inches 
deep is mounted on black marble 
and will remain in Regimental Head 
quarters. 

The companies of the regiment's 


Wash., and the 3rd at Fort Benning, 
Ga., will compete for the bowl. The 
winner will be selected by its com- 
mander, other officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the regiment. 

A veteran of the Ranger Infantry 
Companies (Airborne), retired Army 
Col. Robert Black has put together 
the following account of the Rangers’ 
Korean War exploits: 

“During the Korean War, 18 Ranger 
Companies were formed, 17 of which 
were airborne. The 8213th Army 
Unit (8th Army Ranger Company) 
was formed of volunteers from units 
in the Far East and fought in the 
drive to the Yalu. The Airborne 
Ranger Companies numbered 1 to 8 
were the select few that remained of 
the thousands of volunteers from the 
11th and 82nd Airborne Divisions. 

“Companies numbered 9 to 15 and 


Continued on page 15 
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| 
three battalions, the Ist at Fort 
Stewart, Ga., the 2nd at Fort Lewis, 
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WASHINGTON WIRE 


LEGISLATIVE 


Recent Testimony: The subcommittee on Com- 
pensation and Employee Benefits of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee held a legislative 
hearing on “Catch 62.” Under this, Civil Service 
retirees, who credit toward their retirement military 
service after 1956, have their annuity recomputed at 
62 unless they pay into the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund for each year of military service. Current law 
requires a 7% buy-back of base pay for each year of 
active duty. H.R. 1131, introduced by Rep. James L. 
Oberstar and supported by the VFW, would decrease 
the payment into the Retirement Fund to 6.5 % for 
the years 1957 through 1969, as it was those years 
for Civil Service employees. In addition, the VFW 
urged extending from two years to four years the 
buy-back period without interest penalty. If not 
extended, commencing Oct. 1, 1985, payments made 
into the retirement fund shall include interest com- 
puted and compounded annually. 

Before the Task Force on Libraries and Memori- 
als of the Committee on House Administration, the 
VFW supported pending legislation calling for the 
erection of a Korean War Memorial on federal land in 
the District of Columbia or its environs to honor 
those who served during the Korean war. In urging 
early advancement of H.R. 2205, introduced by Rep. 
James L. Florio for himself and Reps. G.V. (Sonny) 
Montgomery and John Paul Hammerschmidt, and 
H.R. 2588, introduced by Rep. Stanford E. Parris, the 
VFW said,“It is inconceivable, indeed, that while for 
interment in Arlington National Cemetery we as a 
nation go to the greatest extremes to locate and 
properly honor an unknown ofeach war, yet, we asa 
nation treat as non-persons, unmemorialized and 
yes, unhonored, those known valiant men and women 
who made the supreme sacrifice; those who were 
wounded; those who were prisoners of war; those 
veterans who have returned to their civilian en- 
deavors and those so disabled that they will remain 
hospitalized the remainder of their lives.” 

Before a subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, the VFW testified in support ofa bill that 
would allow members of the Armed Forces to sue the 
US. for damages for specified injuries caused by 
improper medical care. H.R. 1161, introduced by Rep. 
Barney Frank, addresses what is, in VFW opinion, a 
gross inequity of law, the Feres Doctrine. This denies 
military personnel the right to sue the government 
for damages. VFW told the Subcommittee that just 
because an individual enters the Armed Forces, he or 
she should not be relegated to the position of second 
class citizens as far as legal rights are concerned 
when certain government action due to negligence is 
clearly the cause of injury. It was also argued that 
federal prisoners enjoy more freedom than military 
personnel when it comes to suing the government 


VETSGRAM 


for damages. In supporting H.R. 1161, the VFW 
suggested the bill be amended to clarify more precise- 
ly those situations which should continue to be 
protected under Feres, specifically, battlefield con- 
ditions. 

Before the Subcommittee on Compensation, Pen- 
sion and Insurance of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, the VFW voiced its views on the Atomic 
Veterans Relief Act of 1985. While supporting the 
intent of the legislation, H.R. 1613, VFW said that 
many ofthe bill’s provisions are already provided for 
in the Veterans Dioxin and Radiation Exposure Com- 
pensation Standards Act, Public Law 98-542, signed 
by the President last October. VFW said it may be 
advisable to delay the advancement of any new 
legislation addressing this issue until the provisions 
and final regulations mandated by Public Law 98- 
542 are promulgated and can be fully analyzed. The 
VFW reiterated its strong support of benefits for all 
veterans for disabilities or illnesses which can be 
reasonably attributed to their service in our Armed 
Forces. 


leet 


Small Business Administration Authoriza- 
tion: By a 94 to 3 vote, the Senate passed S. 408 to 
amend the Small Business Act to establish program 
levels and authorize funds for the Small Business 
Administration and to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. 

An amendment offered by Sen. Jay Rockefeller 
and co-sponsored by Sens. Matsunaga and Moynihan 
was adopted urging the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to evaluate the effectiveness of the Veterans 
Business Resource Councils which are currently 
operating and to recommend improvements in their 
operations, to develop guidelines to assist in the 
councils’ establishment and to work with the states 
and any interested organizations to encourage their 
establishment. The councils are a consortium of 
veterans who have already established their own 
successful small business, representatives of vet- 
erans’ organizations and other community groups. 
They currently operate in California, Ohio, Texas, 
New York, Massachusetts, Indiana, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Minnesota and Missouri 
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Veterans’ Preference: Under suspension of the 
rules, the House passed HR 1802 to provide employ- 
ment security and opportunities for veterans’ pre- 
ference eligibles in guard, elevator operator, messen- 
ger and custodian jobs under Section 3310, Title 5, 
United States Code, as long as veterans’ preference 
eligibles are available. The legislation, strongly sup- 
ported by Reps. Gilman, Edgar, Dymally, Montgomery, 
Hammerschmidt, Daschle, Ackerman, Myer and 
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NEWS AFFECTING YOU 


Leath, is not a blanket prohibition on contracting 
out for these services. Rather, it is a carefully 
balanced piece of legislation which protects veterans 
whocurrently hold positions while providing oppor- 
tunities for sheltered workshops to bid for these 
positions where veterans would not be separated. A 
similar House-passed bill died when the 98th Con- 
gress adjourned without action being taken on it by 
the Senate. 


+ Gare 


Business Income: Legislation has been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an 
activity relating to the free distribution of low-cost 
articles by certain non-profit organizations and 
veterans’ organizations in connection with the sol- 
icitation of charitable contributions does not con- 
stitute an unrelated trade or business of such organ- 
ization. In the House Rep. John J. Duncan’s H.R. 
2492 has been referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. A companion bill, S. 1458, introduced in 
the Senate by Sen. Edward Zorinsky, is now pending 
before the Committee on Finance. The VFW asked to 
testify when hearings are held on this proposed 
legislation. However, many more co-sponsors are 
desired for both H.R. 2492 and S. 1458. 


SERVICE 


Finally, Agent Orange Studies Begin: Directed 
by Congress and administered by the Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC) in Atlanta, study will be of 
43,000 Army personnel from E-5 or below who 
served during the Vietnam Era. Those who served in 
Vietnam andthose who never set foot in the country 
will make up the 43,000. Of these, 30,000 will be 
chosen for half-hour telephone interviews. Ten-thou- 
sand will be chosen for three days of physical and 
psychological testing at a private hospital in Albu- 
querque, N.M., at government expense, plus $300. 
Study, costing $75 million, is CDC's largest. Inter- 
views and examinations will be carried out by a 
private group, Research Triangle Institute, following 
CDC guidelines that were reviewed by VFW and other 
veterans’ groups. Success rate so far of more than 
70% in contacting the selected veterans indicates 
researchers will meet their 30,000 goal. CDC expect 
to learn whether veterans exposed to Agent Orange 
have a higher incidence of rare cancers. Public 
Health Adviser Robert Diefenbach told VFW Service 
Officers Proficiency Conference that the 30,000 will 
be divided into five groups: those who served in a 
specified area of Vietnam in 1967-68 and were likely 
to have been exposed to Agent Orange; those who 
served in Vietnam during the same period and were 
less likely to have been exposed; those who served in 
the same years in another Vietnam area and exposure 
was unlikely; those who served in Vietnam during 
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1966-71, and selected at random; and those who 
served in 1966-71 in countries other than Vietnam. 
Army is cooperating by helping indentify potential 
study participants through 201 files and unit records 
of 1967-68 period when Agent Orange was sprayed 
most heavily. Confidentiality is ensured by CDC. No 
information about participants will be released out- 
side the Public Health Service without their written 
permission. Findings will be published in September, 
1988, for the Agent Orange and Vietnam experience 
studies. Rare cancers study findings will be published 
in September, 1989. Head of the CDC project, Dr. 
Peter M. Layde, has promised to keep veterans 
informed of the studies. They cannot be completed 
without veterans’ help, he says. 


SECURITY 

Terrorism: Robert B. Oakley, Director of the 
Office for Counter-Terrorism and Emergency Plan- 
ning, told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee of 
steps being taken by this country to counteract 
terrorism around the world Oakley predicted ter- 
rorism will be a major factor in the world for the rest 
ofthis century. Reasons for continued terrorism? He 
listed worldwide competitive arms sales, mass com- 
munications that assure instant publicity for ter- 
rorists’ acts, easier travel among nations, diminish- 
ing border controls, cheapness as a form of warfare. 
Oakley forsaw increasing terrorist violence and 
many more victims who are not countries’ officials— 
clergymen, journalists and businessmen. He said 
terrorist activities now consist of a wider range of 
groups with separate interests. One in the Middle 
East, the Shiite Moslems, is fairly new on the scene. 
“We must recognize that the groups and and nations 
involved today in international terrorism could 
change in the coming years as a result of effective 
actions against them and changes in leadership,” he 
said. “We must remain vigilant and take strong steps 
but must also be careful to avoid over-reacting and 
creating new generations of terrorists in response to 
perceptions of our actions.” Oakley said open demo- 
cratic societies will remain terrorists’ principal 
targets, “but no societies are immune.” He added: “We 
should recognize, however, that the means which 
are increasingly available to the opponents of demo- 
cratic states are also available to the opponents of 
dictatorships,” he said. The U.S. must make all 
nations, regardless of political systems, aware that 
terrorism is a threat to all forms of organized 
society. Middle East terrorism often has direct sup- 
port of Libya and Syria; Shiite zealots are inspired, 
trained and often armed and guided by Iran. In the 
region, Israel, critics of radical regimes and moderate 
Arab governments are the three major targets. 
Oakley said tendency in Europe is toward cooperation 
among groups. Latin America accounts for 20% of 
terrorist acts. 
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Mr. Employer, Think Veteran 


By William Jayne 


A Administrator Harry N. 

Walters as started a new private 
sector initiative at the Veterans 
Administration to get jobs for the 
one million unemployed veterans. 

Twenty-six leaders from the pri- 
vate sector, all of them veterans of 
World War II, Korea and Vietnam, 
male and female, have agreed to aid 
this new initiative by serving on the 
Committee for Employer Support of 
Veteran Employment (CESVE). They 
represent small businesses, large com- 
panies, organized labor and associa- 
tions. 

CESVE's mission is to improve the 
climate for veteran employment to 
the maximum extent possible. Its 
members will lead a national cam- 
paign to promote veteran employ- 
ment by telling employers the at- 
tributes veterans bring to the work- 
place. These include team orienta- 
tion, leadership ability, discipline and 
the knack of working with diverse 
groups. 

We want those who make hiring 
decisions to perceive veteran status 
as a definite asset to an individual's 
employability so that when they 
need a good employee they will think 
veteran. 

Not enough employers consider 
veteran status an asset when hiring. 
A 1980 Harris poll showed that 64% 
of employers said veteran status 
made no difference. When employ- 
ers view military service as an employ- 
ment asset, it is good for veterans 
and the country. It will provide con- 
crete evidence that military service 
is respected and rewarded. 

Despite the negative attention Viet- 
nam veterans have received, the 
great majority of them have adjusted 
well from their military experience. 
Their unemployment rates are rela- 
tively low and their median income 
is 16% higher than non-veterans’ in 
comparable age groups. 

Nevertheless, 318,000 of them are 


looking for work and younger post- 
Vietnam veterans have high jobless 
rates. On the other hand, older, pre- 
Vietnam veterans have extremely 
low unemployment rates, but there 
are so many of them that a great 
many are unemployed. 

In addition, more than one million 
veterans, severely handicapped, are 
rated at 30% or more disabled. All VA 
statistics indicate that suitable jobs 
remain an extremely difficult chal- 
lenge for this group of veterans. 

Federal government programs in 
1968, 1970 and 1971, Project Transi- 
tion and Jobs for Veterans made 
acceptable progress until the 1975 
oil embargo precipitated a deep re- 
cession. Recent veterans were vulner- 
able to the “last hired, first fired” 
syndrome because of their lack of 
job seniority. That was when an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to 
include veterans in CETA and HIRE 
programs. HIRE, established in 1977, 
was veteran-oriented. They failed 
because veterans as a class did not 
belong. They were directed toward 
first offenders and drug addicts. 

Now the federal government ad- 
dresses veteran employment some- 
what differently. A recent agreement 
between the VA and Department of 
Labor is the basis for unprecedented 
cooperation between the two agen- 
cies. An example is the jointly-ad- 
ministered Emergency Vet- 
erans Job Training Act. A local vet- 
erans employment representative over- 
sees services to veterans in every 
employment service office in the coun- 
try; 2,000 specialists provide employ- 
ment service to veterans, primarily 
the disabled. This program pays em- 
ployers up to $10,000 to train vete- 
rans in growth-industry jobs. It has 
proved that properly trained vete- 
rans will help businesses grow. 

CESVE will make the business sec- 
tor conscious of the special contri- 
butions veterans have made to the 
country, their special qualities of 
proven worth, training to work in 


demanding environments and as role 
models for other employees. 

Employers want trained person- 
nel, those who will save overhead 
costs and keep productivity high. 
The solution: Think and hire the 
veteran. 

Approximately 82 of 100 veterans 
served during wartime. World II's 
11.1 million veterans represent 39% 
of all veterans; Vietnam veterans 
27% and Korean veterans 19%, 

The average Vietnam veteran is a 
37-year-old male high school gradu- 
ate with some college, married with 
one or two children. He has proven 
himself and is a valuable resource. 
The veteran's traits already cited 
add up to the “Job skills plus” factor. 

A significant bonus lies in the $13 
billion spent each year by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on training pro- 
grams. A fourth of them are in spe- 
cialized skills directly transferrable 
to private business. 

Each year more than 300,000 per- 
sons are honorably discharged from 
all the military services. They are 
qualified for at least 1,000 different 
civilian jobs. Employers’ taxes al- 
ready have paid for this training. 
Why not capitalize on this asset? 

CESVE will target private busi- 
nesses, state the problem and ex- 
plain what is wanted from them. 
Step one is support CESVE. The 
employer will receive a Statement of 
Support of CESVE, display it and 
publicize it to his workers, other 
employers and the community. Step 
two is public education by employ- 
ers of veteran abilities. Step three is 
development of a spirit of commit- 
ment to veteran employment through 
personal contact. Step four is hire 
the veteran. 

Any employer interested in becom- 
ing a CESVE Supporting Employer 
may write CESVE (OOC), Veterans 
Administration, Washington D.C. 
20420. 

About the author: 
He is CESVE executive director. 
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MS NOW HEAR THIS 


Continued from page 10 


A and B were the pick of the various 
infantry divisions. These men were 
four time volunteers, (the Army, the 
airborne, the Rangers and combat ). 
They were America’s original Air- 
borne Rangers, the first men to wear 
the black and gold Ranger tab. As- 
signed at Army level, they were 
attached on the basis of one 112- 
man Ranger Company per infantry 
division, 

“Seven Ranger Companies fought 
in Korea, the Ist through 5th and 
8th Airborne Rangers and the 8213th 
AU (8th Army Rangers). At a time 
when United Nations forces num 
bered more than 500,000, fewer than 
700 of these Rangers were fighting to 
the front of every American Army 
division engaged. 

“They participated in the first 
defeat of Chinese forces; they raided 
and destroyed a North Korean di- 
vision headquarters; they made the 
first combat jump by Ranger units. 
In the Eastern sector, they were first 
across the 38th Parallel on the 
second drive north. One 33-man 
Ranger platoon fought a between 
the-lines battle with two Chinese 
reconnaissance companies, and 70 
Chinese were killed. The Rangers 
lost two killed and three wounded, 
all of whom were brought back to 
friendly lines. 

“Wherever they went throughout 
the Army, the Rangers of the Korean 
War set the standard for excellence. 
From their example came the desire 
tospread Ranger leadership through- 
out the Army and the birth of the 
Ranger Department. These Rangers 
contributed six campaigns, two 
Presidential Unit Citations to Ranger 
honors.” 

Black says the Korean War Ranger 
veterans are tracking down their 
former comrades-in-arms, account 
ing for every man and his burial site 
and are now helping Ranger veter- 
ans of the Vietnam War to reunite. So 
he is asking VFW members who 
know of anyone who served in a 
Ranger Long Range Reconnaissance 
Patrol to send the information to 
Howard K. Davis, 10832 SW 61st St., 
Miami, Fla. 33173. 
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FREE AIRFARE, 10% OFF FOR V. EW MEMBERS! 


Go ULTRA DELUXE’ 


On Sagafjord and Vistafjord—rated 
Ultra Deluxe by the respected World 
Ocean and Cruise Liner Society— 
you enjoy sparkling entertainment 
and the ultimate in personal atten- 
tion; dine magnificently at an 
unhurried single sitting; and stay 
shipshape in the famed “Golden 
Door Spa at Sea.”* 


Panama Canal. Visit the Caribbean 
and the Mexican Riviera and sail the 
Canal—one of man’s great achieve- 
ments. Departures from Florida, 
California, Texas. 


Rio via Concorde—and more! 
Discover Rio, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video and must-see Caribbean 
ports; departures from Florida, 
San Juan or Rio. Specially reserved 
British Airways Concorde flights 
between Rio and Miami or New 
York, only $995 more! 
The Connoisseur’s Caribbean. 
Cruises from Fort Lauderdale to 
Haiti, Guadeloupe, Barbados, 
Grand Cayman, St. Barts, 
St. Maarten, Curacao, others. 
Enjoy free roundtrip airfare 
between 71 gateways and the ship. 
But don’t delay. Phone Mr. Les 
Kertes toll-free: 1-800-645-2120. In 
New York, call collect: (516) 466-0335. 


CUNARD AGC 


SAGAFJORD/VISTAFJORD 
SCHEDULE 

Sept. 15 15 or 

20 days TransCanal 
Oct.5,19 14 days TransCanal 
Nov. 2* 21 days South America 
Dec. '7* 14 days South America 
Dec. 7 6 or 

2 days Caribbean 
Dec. 19 16 days TransCanal 
Dec. 21 15 days Caribbean 
Jan. 6 14 days TransCanal 
Jan. 31 15 days TransCanal 
Feb. 15 14 days Caribbean 
Mar. 1 14 days Caribbean 
Mar. 15,29 14 days South America 
Apr. 18 14 days TransCanal 

*Concorde available. 


Ships registered in the Bahamas. Cunard/ 
NAC reserves the right to cancel the 
Concorde program without prior notice. 


Les Kertes, Hartford Holidays, Box 462, 
277 Northern Blvd., Great Neck NY 11022. 


Rush me details on the special 10% discount 
for V.EW. members and their families 
aboard Sagafjord and Vistafjord. 


NAME 

ADDRESS APT. NO. 

CITY STATE ZIP 

SOS SiS Re oe EY 
© 1985 CUNARD 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 2* SAGAFJORD = VISTAFJORD 


‘AN ALTAR OF PEACE’ 


orld War II began on a ship 
and finally ended on a ship six years 
and one day later. 

The ship that began the war on 
Sept. 1, 1939, was the German cruis- 
er Schleswig-Holstein that opened 
up in Danzig harbor with its 280mm 
guns against the tiny Polish garrison 
at Westerplatte, asmall fortress ona 
sandy peninsula at the entrance to 
Danzig, now the Polish Gdansk. 

(Eight hours earlier, at 8 p.m., Aug. 
31, a Nazi officer, Alfred Helmut 
Naujocks, provided a “provocation” 
when he led an attack on the radio 
station at Gleiwitz, a German town 
on the Polish border. The attack was 
carried out by a dozen German con- 
victs in Polish uniforms. They were 


mowed down by SS machine gunners 
to assure their silence. ) 

Surrender of Hitler's last ally, the 
Japanese, took place aboard the 
USS Missouri in Tokyo Bay on Sept. 
2, 1945, as the Ist Cavalry Division 
was unloading on Japanese soil for 
occupation duty. Advance occupa 
tion parties landed at Atsugi field 
near Yokohama a few days before. 
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Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz signs for the United States. 


Presiding over the surrender cere 
monies was General of the Army 
Douglas A. MacArthur, who would 
gain further luster for his statesman 
like administration of Japan's occupa 
tion. 

After all had assembled for the 
formal signing, MacArthur said: 

“It is my earnest hope — indeed 
the hope of all mankind — that from 
this solemn occasion a better world 
shall emerge out of the blood and 
carnage of the past, a world founded 
upon faith and understanding, a 
world dedicated to the dignity of 
man and the fulfillment of his most 
cherished wish for freedom, toler 
ance and justice.” 

One of the 1l-man Japanese party, 
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Toshikozue Kase, of the Foreign Of- 
fice, later said MacArthur’s words 
“transformed it [the table bearing 
the surrender documents] into an 
an altar of peace.” 

After the Japanese signed — one 
of them, Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu, came 
only at Emperor Hirohito’s behest 
after threatening to commit suicide 
— MacArthur signed as the Allies’ 
representative. Fleet Adm. Chester 
Nimitz signed for the United States. 
Adm. William F Halsey was next. 

At the ceremonies were officers 
from Britain, the Soviet Union, Cana- 
da, Australia, New Zealand, China, 
the Netherlands and France, all sign- 
ing for their countries. 

Before they arrived, a green-cover- 
ed mess table had been set up on the 
admiral’s veranda deck. The surrend- 
er instruments in Japanese and Eng- 
lish had been placed on them. The 
Flag that had flown over the Capitol 
in Washington on Dec. 7, 1941, when 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, 
was raised on the Missouri, Adm. 
Halsey’s flagship. It had flown at 
Casablanca, Rome and Berlin and 
later would fly over the U.S. embassy 
in Tokyo. 

When Adm. Nimitz came aboard, 
Halsey’s four-star flag was transferred 
to the USS lowa and Nimitz’s five-star 
flag was flown. (Halsey became a fleet 
admiral in December, 1945.) 

The Japanese, headed by one-leg- 
ged Foreign Minister Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, arrived, and then MacArthur, 
accompanied by Lt. Gen. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, who surrendered the 
Philippines, and Lt. Gen. Sir Arthur 
E. Percival, the Briton who lost Sing- 
apore, gave his brief speech that so 
impressed Kase. Protocol prevented 
Premier Prince Naruhiko from at- 
tending. He was an uncle by mar- 
riage of Hirohito. 

Witnessing the ceremony with 
MacArthur was his chief of staff, Lt. 
Gen. Richard K Sutherland, who 
learned that Col, L. Moore Cosgrove 
of Canada had signed on the wrong 
line. Sutherland lined through the 
names of the countries above mis- 
placed signatures and wrote in the 
countries’ names. 

At the conclusion of the surrender, 
the sun broke through the clouds 
and possibly 1,000 Army and Navy 
planes flew over the Missouri. 

A simple ceremony, but it was one 
that millions had fought and died to 
achieve. 
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The Japanese surrender came fewer 
than four months after the Germans 
surrendered on May 7 — Col. Gen. 
Alfred Jodl to the Americans in 
Reims and Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel to the Russians in Berlin. Both 
were hanged later as war criminals. 

But in between those two capitula- 
tions, a whole new age began when 
the first atomic bombs were used 
against Hiroshima and Nagasaki, ac- 
tions that saved the lives of an es- 
timated million Americans who did 
not have to invade the Japanese 
home islands. 

For the Allied representatives, the 
end of the war in the Pacific rang 


Foreign Minister Mamoro Shigemitsu signs for 
Japan. 


' 


down the curtain on campaigns that 
ranged from the frigid near-Arctic 
conditions of the Aleutians to the 
steaming jungles of Borneo and the 
South Pacific. Although the home- 
lands of the French and Dutch sign- 
ers of the surrender had been liber- 
ated for months, large portions of 
China had been occupied for years 
by the Japanese and the two nations 
had fought off and on for more than 
two decades. The Americans, British, 
Dutch and French had been expel- 
led from most of the Pacific basin by 
Japan’s rapid blows that began in 
December, 1941, when Japanese Pre- 
mier Hideki Tojo sought by force to 


unite the region in the “Greater Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere.” Tojo also met 
the hangman's noose. 

Recovering rapidly from the blows 
that severely damaged the Navy at 
Pearl Harbor and lost the Philip- 
pines and several other Pacific island 
outposts, the Americans bounced 
back with their first offensive, the 
Marine landing on Guadalcanal, in 
August, 1942. From then on, except 
for a few naval engagements, the 
Japanese lost steadily and never re- 
gained the initiative. 

Immediately before the surrender, 
a series of events shocked Japanese 
leaders into realizing all was lost. Of 
course, the atomic bombs on Hiro- 
shima, Aug. 6, and Nagasaki, Aug. 9, 
were the most apparent, but the loss 
of the Philippines cut the Japanese 
off from Indonesian oil; the defeat at 


Iwo Jima enabled the US. to es- 
tablish air bases within easy range of 
the homé islands and the capture of 
Okinawa provided an ideal staging 
area for the invasion planned for the 
fall of 1945. 

With the campaign for Okinawa 
over, Halsey’s 3rd Fleet could and did 
strike at the heart of Japan in its 
own waters, almost at will. The Navy, 
with the British and New Zealanders 
joining in, bombarded steel mills and 
railroads that carried coal to the 
plants. Hunter-killer groups ranged 
widely in their searches for subma- 
rines. They were all that remained of 
Japan's once-vaunted fleet. Carrier 
strikes were hitting the Yokosuka 
shipyard on the shores of Tokyo Bay. 
One submarine, 1-58, sank the USS 
Indianapolis on July 29. This was the 
ship that brought parts for the atom- 
ic bomb from the United States only 
days before. 

A Strategic Bombing Survey after 
the war found that attacks on Japan 
carried out by the 3rd Fleet’s Task 
Force 38 had had the effect of reduc- 
ing the Japanese will to continue the 
war. 

Unquestionably, the fire bombings 
of Tokyo and five other major Japan- 


. ese cities carried out by Maj. Gen. 


Curtis LeMay’s XXI Bomber Com- 
mand’s B-29s also sapped the peo- 
ple’s enthusiasm for the war. The 
attacks crippled industry, killed and 
injured hundreds and thousands 
and left a million homeless. 

The noted naval historian, Adm. 
Samuel Eliot Morison, wrote that the 
last important air battle of the war 
occurred on Aug. 15 when Adm. 
John S. McCain, Sr., launched what 
became the final air strike against 
Tokyo. The first planes were over the 
city, a second formation nearing the 
coast. Halsey got the word to stop air 
operations because Hirohito had 
promised to surrender. He passed 
the order on to McCain. The second 
group of planes returned, but when 
the first got the order, the six Hell- 
cats from the Yorktown were over 
Tokurozama field and were attacked 
by 15 or 20 Japanese planes. Four 
Hellcats were shot down, but the 
Japanese lost nine. 

Japan’s decision to surrender — 
forced finally by Horohito, until then 
only a figurehead — was reached 
only after the emperor personally 
intervened to prevent Japan from 
being reduced to ashes. Opposition 


of hardliners had to be overcome. 
Before the Soviets entered the war 
after the second bomb, the Japanese 
attempted to use Stalin as an inter- 
mediary. For the US. and its allies, 
the Japanese decision hinged on 
acceptance of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion issued on July 26. It called for 
unconditional surrender of the arm- 
ed forces, occupation and elimina- 
tion of authority of militarists “for all 
time.” In light of conditions 40 years 
after, one provision is of special inte- 
rest. It allowed “participation in wor- 
Id trade relations.” 

On Aug. 11, Secretary of State 
James Byrnes announced that reten- 
tion of the emperor's authority would 
be up to the Supreme Commander of 
Allied Powers (MacArthur). On the 
same day, in hopes of prodding the 
Japanese to make a decision, Presi- 
dent Truman ordered resumption of 
B-29 flights, but this was cancelled 
Aug. 14 when 1,000 were in the air. 

After the second bomb was drop- 
ped, the Japanese cabinet approved 
the emperor's decision and the US., 
the Soviet Union, Britain and China 
were notified that Japan was ready 
to accept the Potsdam Declaration. 
News of this was withheld from the 
Japanese people, who had been led 
by their propagandists to believe 
that they were winning. So between 
Aug. 13 and 14, seven B-29s dropped 
five million leaflets containing the 
text of Japan's notice of acceptance 
and Byrnes's reply. This was the first 
intimation the people had that all 
was not well. After another imperial 
conference on Aug. 14, Radio Tokyo 
at 2:49 p.m. flashed the word and 
Truman announced the war was 
over in a broadcast from the White 
House at 7 p.m. on Aug. 14. He de- 
clared two days of celebration. 

In Tokyo on Aug. 15, some hot- 
heads attempted a coup to isolate 
the emperor's palace, but it was 
frustrated. Several Japanese lead- 
ers, including the Kamikaze Corps 
founder, committed suicide. In his 
broadcast that same day, the em- 
peror did not use the world “sur- 
render.” Byrnes ordered the Japan- 
ese to cease hostilities on Aug. 16, 
but the emperor’s order was not 
issued until after the surrender on 
the Missiouri. Even so, garrisons on 


_several small islands gave up before 


Sept. 2. 
So fragile was the decision to sur- 
render that members of the em- 


Allied ships anchor in Tokyo Bay on Aug. 27, 
1945, almost a week before the surrender. In 
background is fabled Mt. Fujiyama. 


The Japanese surrender delegation arriveson 
the USS Missouri, headed by one-legged For- 
eign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu, with cane, 
and next to him, Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu, army 
chief of staff later sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for war crimes. 
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peror's family had to visit personally 
each Army command to order com- 
pliance with his decision. His younger 
brother got to Atsugi field near 
Yokohama on Aug. 26 just in time to 
make it available for occupation 
troops and to ground kamikazes 
who planned to sink the Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay 

The total cost of the six years of 
the global war probably never will be 
known. Estimated economic price 
was nearly $2 trillion. In civilian 
deaths, the figures range from 26 to 
34 million and 15 million military 
lives, half of them claimed by the 
Soviets. Vast numbers of cities were 
devastated, millions left homeless. 

For four years, the Nazis held most 
of Europe captive. Poland, the one 


country that refused to knuckle un- 
der to Hitler's demands, paid dearly. 
Six million Poles, half of them Jews, 
died during the war; Poland actually 
was erased from the map, divided 
between Germany and the USSR 
under the terms of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop non-aggression pact that 
allied Hitler and Stalin from the end 
of August, 1939, to June, 1941, when 
Nazis invaded the USSR. 

Japan had been fighting in China 
for several years when the attack on 
Pearl Harbor brought the U.S. into 
the war and put the whole weight of 
this country’s industrial and man- 
power might into the conflict. 

What was more important, the 
attack unified the U.S. as never be- 
fore. Until the Pearl Harbor attack, 


the American people had been divid- 
ed between interventionists and isola- 
tionists, some of it politically based 
since Democratic President Franklin 
heavily favored an Allied victory. “All 
aid short of war” was his view. Among 
the world leaders of that period, 
Roosevelt and British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill stand out for their 
ability to rally their people and artic- 
ulate their resolve to win. Of the two, 
however, Churchill probably had a 
firmer grasp of the nature of the 
struggle that lay ahead with the 
emergence of Soviet powern and the 
threat posed by Communism. 

But who thought of that on the 
Missouri 40 years ago? a 


JAPAN'S SURRENDER: | WAS THERE 


By Mark Clutter 


n Aug. 6, 1945, the atomic bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima. Japan 
had been defeated, and Americans 
were the conquerors. I was with the 
first Allied troops to enter the enemy 
capital. As an enlisted naval corre- 
spondent, I was sent in to interview 
prisoners of war. During the next 
six weeks I heard and recorded 
horror stories that remain with me 
to this day. In retrospect, everything 
I saw and heard concerning our 
troops convinced me that we should 
remember their actions with com- 
plete pride. 

It was undoubtedly the easiest 
and most casual amphibious oper- 
ation of the war. We, who were 
expecting a few months earlier to 
approach the shores of Japan 
through a rain of bombs and shells, 
motored along in our LCVPs as 
though we were on a routine errand 
in a stateside harbor. 

As we approached the shore where 
Omori prison camp was located, 
half naked men swarmed out on 
some pilings, cheering wildly, waving 
and dancing with joy. Some dived 
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John 0. Beck (left), Honolulu, Hawaii, reviews a 
World War Il document with retired Brig. Gen. 
Douglas Kinnard, Army Chief of Military His- 
tory. The document, a list of nearly 600 prison- 
ers of war held by the Japanese, includes the 
name and signature of Lt. Gen Jonathan Wain- 
wright, commander of the U.S. Forces in the 
Philippines at the time of the surrender to the 
Japanese. (Army Photo) 


into the sea and swam toward the 
boat until they were told to stay 
clear. Those on shore produced three 
huge flags—the U.S., the British and 
the Dutch — which they had made 
from parachutes that had been used 
to drop food to them. 

The expression of Lazarus the day 
he walked forth from his tomb could 
not have been more ecstatically joy- 
ous than were the faces of more 
than 500 Allied prisoners when they 
Saw us. 

While the mass of prisoners gath- 
ered about the evacuation party. I 
wandered a little way into the camp. 
Suddenly I heard a shout, “My God, 
there’s an American sailor! Look, 
fellows, a free man!” [stepped into a 
barracks and was surrounded by a 
group of shouting young fellows 
whose faces were pinched and pale 
and whose ribs protruded sharply. 

If I live to be 100, I do not expect 
ever again to receive such an enthu- 
siastic welcome. They surrounded 
me laughing and talking. They had 
been brought from Okuna, the land 
of the living dead. 


In comparison, Omori, which was 
pretty loathsome, was a paradise. 
Here, the men lived in windowless, 
open, doubledecked barracks. They 
slept on long platforms covered with 
straw matting that was an excellent 
breeding ground for fleas and bed- 
bugs. Men were subjected to inhuman 
treatment. Their food consisted of 
chicken feed, barley soup and a 
nearly inedible variety of rice. And 
Omori was considered the finest 
prison camp in Japan. 

During the following weeks, as I 
wandered through the streets of 
Japan, I noticed that one of the 
admirable qualities of American ser- 
vicemen was their love for children. 
Wherever they have gone, they have 
quickly won the friendship of the 
kids. The nippers of Nippon were no 
exception. 

I still remember seeing a big sailor 
using a ferocious-looking sheath 
knife to cut one little chocolate bar 
into nearly a hundred pieces. Scores 
of little urchins crowded around 
him and mutely held out their grimy 
hands. Typically the average GI 
would have liked to transport all the 
children of defeated Japan to a 
fairytale land where people are 
happy and good and where choco- 
late bars grow on trees. 

“Children are the only unspoiled 
people,” one sailor said wistfully. “It 
is terrible that they have to suffer so 
much for the doings of grownups.” 

The generosity of the Americans 
was not limited to the small ones. 
After the surrender, planes para- 
chuted more rations to a prison 
camp than the men could eat, enor- 
mous as their appetites were. When 
they were transported by train, they 
took with them sacks of canned 
goods, K-rations and candy bars. 
Later, in a railway station a strange 
little scene developed. Our men began 
distributing their food to some Japan- 
ese women who were waiting there. 
The radiant happiness on the faces 
of the poor creatures was good to 
see, 

One prisoner told me he had even 
shared his food with a sadistic prison 
guard. “He gave me plenty of reason 
to hate him, but Ijust couldn't stand 
to think of his being hungry,” he said. 

In all my contacts with those 
prisoners of war, I was amazed at 
their almost inexplicable generosity 
toward an enemy who had treated 
them so cruelly. I expected them to 


be irrational in their hatred of Japan, 
demanding terrible vengeance in the 
form of fantastic blood purges. On 
the whole, I found they were much 
calmer in their attitudes than were 
American civilians at home. For the 
torturers and murderers, they want- 
ed justice, but pity usually outweigh- 
ed their hatred of the Japanese 
masses. 

There is no possible way the United 
States can be faulted for its humane 
treatment of the Japanese after the 
surrender, but there has been breast 
beating by some over the use of the 
atom bomb. All U.S. prisoners of war 
with whom I talked were convinced 
the atom bombs had saved their 
lives. 

The Japanese had told them they 
would have been executed if Ameri- 
can forces invaded the home islands. 
Many believed that, even if they 
were spared outright execution, they 
could not have endured another 
winter in a prison camp. 

Allindications were that the Japan- 
ese were being schooled to defend 
every square foot of their soil with 
their lives. Liberated prisoners told 
of seeing factories where bamboo 
spears were being made as weapons 
for women. 

There are well-intentioned people 
whose hearts bleed because of the 
indiscriminate killing of the citizens 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

If the bombs had not been drop- 
ped, the B-29s would have rained 
death on the cities of Japan. (All 
kinds of bombs are indiscriminate 
killers.) Then the fleet would have 
moved in. A multitude of sunken 
ships and beaches littered with an 
army of dead would have resulted. 
Yard-by-yard, we would have battled 
our way through burning villages 
and mountainous wildernesses. We 
and the enemy might have counted 
our dead in millions. The use of the 
bomb spared us that tragedy. 

As the weeks passed, and my tour 
came to an end, I was filled with 
hope for the future. When the day 
came for me to leave, I boarded a 
transport plane for Pearl Harbor. As 
we flew over Japan, leaving behind 
us the watery checkerboards of rice 
fields and the pretty little mountains, 
I felt good inside. Our people had 
done well. We had shown gallantry 
and courage in battle and magna- 
nimity in victory. Nothing more could 
have been asked of us. a 


A Navy corpsman prepares to help move a 
freed American prisoner at the Japanese 
Omori prison camp. 


A portion of Hiroshima is shown after the atom 
bomb attack. 
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These prisoners in a Japanese POW camp hail their release. 


FROM SLAVE T0 MASTER 


By Col. John Olson, USA (Ret.) 


y head nodded rhythmically 
in time with the clickity-clack of the 
railroad car wheels. My eyelids, 
heavy with fatigue, tried with 
increasing frequency to convince my 
eyes they needed shielding, but 
behind the non-focusing optics, my 
brain was in a turmoil. I had a 
problem, and at the moment, I was 
concerned about my ability to handle 
it. 

The time was the night of Sept. 10, 
1945. The place was the interior of a 
railway passenger car of the Japan- 
ese National Railway Company en- 
route from Osaka to a town called 
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Onomichi on the Inland Sea. With 
the exception of the two men sitting 
opposite me, I was surrounded by 
inquisitive Japanese, many of whom 
were standing because every square 
inch of the seating capacity was 
jammed with Oriental bodies. 


I glanced across the aisle at the 
young Japanese Army officer, who 
quickly averted his gaze to con- 
centrate on the sheaf of papers in his 
lap. “A penny (or would sen be more 
appropriate) for your thoughts,” I 
mused. He had obviously been trying 
to appraise this first example of an 
American Army officer he had ever 
seen, and I was equally curious about 
him. He was a key part of my mission. 

My mission was, for me, a unique 
one. On orders from Gen. Mac- 
Arthur's headquarters in Tokyo, 
established only eight days earlier, | 
was to effect the evacuation of ten 


camps containing 3,000 Allied 
prisoners of ware 

The repatriation of POWs had 
been going on since the beginning of 
the month, Thousands of Americans, 
Australians, British, Canadian, 
Dutch and Japanese captives had 
been freed and were now on that 
long-awaited journey home. So why 
was my mission unique? The answer: 
I, too, was a freshly-liberated POW. 

Five days before, I was in a prison 
camp on the west coast of Honshu, 
the principal Japanese island. We 
had waited for almost three weeks 
to be rescued. Finally, in desperation 
it was agreed by the senior Allied 
officers in the camp that I would go 
to Osaka to contact the American 
Recovery Team. This I did on Sept. 6, 
For the next four days I worked with 
newly-arrived U.S. Army personnel 
in arranging for the movement, not 
only of the inmates of my own camp, 
but also of those in all the camps 
located in the central part of Honshu. 
The last group had headed for 
Yokohama this Sept. 10 morning. So 
why was I not also on my way to 
board a U.S. Navy hospital ship 
anchored in Tokyo Bay? 

The man responsible was seated 
across from me. His name was Dr. 
Fritz Bilfinger, a Swiss and the 
International Red Cross delegate to 
Japan, He had come unannounced 
to the Recovery Team Headquarters 
in the New Osaka Hotel (NOH) in 
Osaka that very morning. Maj. 
Mitchell, the Recovery Team Chief, 
was engaged with a Japanese official 
and asked that I talk to Dr. Bilfinger. 
I did for almost two hours before 
Mitchell joined us. I learned that no 


camps in the southern part of 


Honshu or on the island of Shikoku 
had been evacuated. Bilfinger had 
been in contact with the senior Allied 
officers in each of the ten widely- 
separated camps. All were concern- 
ed because the men underthem were 
becoming restless. A few had left 
their compounds. No one knew what 
would be their fate. 

When Maj. Mitchell was finally 
available, I briefly outlined the pro- 
blem, He in turn explained to me 
that under the plan for evacuation, 
the U.S. 8th Army, to which he was 
assigned, was charged with clearing 
out all camps in Hokkaido and 
Northern and Central Honshu. The 
US. 6th Army had the remainder of 
Honshu, Shikoku and Kyushu. 


Unfortunately, because of the sud- 
denness of the capitulation of Japan, 
6th Army, which had been training 
in the Philippines for the November 
invasion of Kyushu, had not been 
able, as yet, to get teams to Japan. 
Mitchell directed his adjutant to call 
HQ and ask for instructions. The 
reply came almost immediately: “Get 
the POWs to Yokohama without 
delay.” 

During the next few hours, whirl- 
wind conferences were held with 
Japanese officials in the civilian govern- 
ment and the local military com- 
mand. In the midst of this, Maj. 
Mitchell turned to me and said, “You 
speak Japanese. You have been a 
POW and understand their problems 
and needs. Will you take charge of 
this?” 

What could I say? I knew from 
recent experience how frantic the 
poor men were. Yet I was eager to get 
home, too. Six years ago almost to 
the day I sailed from New York on an 
Army transport ship for Manila. I 
hesitated. The major, sensing my 
feelings, smiled understandingly and 
assured me the assignment would 
not take long. He promised I would 
be in Manila sooner than the other 
POWs. 

The Japanese lieutenant who kept 
eying me covertly on the train was in 
charge of a detail of 12 Japanese 
Army signalmen. He was under my 
Three weeks ago I was taking 
from Japanese privates. Now 
I had a Japanese lieutenant and a 
whole section at my command. 
The Slave had suddenly become the 
Master! 

The other Occidental sitting across 
from me was PFC James O'Rourke, 
formerly of my camp and, like me, a 
survivor of Bataan, the Death March 
and several prison camps. 

At 3 am. we reached Onomichi 
station where we were met by CPO 
Luther A. Fariss; Nishikawa, an Eng- 
lish-speaking Japanese interpreter, 
and the mayor of Onomichi. Intro- 
ductions were brief and perfunctory. 
Our party got ina Japanese staff car 
with Fariss and Nishikawa. 

The mayor took charge of my 
“troops.” 

After a short drive, we pulled into 
the grounds of a small resort hotel 
named the Nishiama. Bilfinger ex- 
plained that he had been given use 
of the now-defunct building by the 
mayor. Also in the hotel were his two 


Marines move into Sasebo. Thanks to the atom- 
ic bomb, the movement was peaceful. Note 
uniformed Japanese watching. 


A Japanese peasant watches as American 
occupation troops begin landing. 
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assistants: a Dane and a Swede. 

After receiving these orders, I 
called a staff conference to prepare 
our plan for executing our mission. 
We had learned the location of the 
ten camps. The total personnel were 
3,001, of whom 523 were Americans, 
487 Austrailians, 1,463 British, one 
Canadian, five New Zealanders, one 
Armenian, and 521 Dutch. 

We decided we would need six 
trains. They would be used to evacu- 
ate the camps. 

Our next step was to meet with 
officials from the Japanese National 
Railways. At 3 p.m. a delegation of 
five of the top officers arrived. The 
Japanese appeared to have no pro- 
blem with scheduling the necessary 
cars for the trains. They would be 
spotted at stations in Onomichi and 
Uno. The remaining four trains 
would be used for the camps that lay 
south of Hiroshima. 

When we got back to headquart- 
ers, I was informed that the Japan- 
ese had confirmed all the arrange- 
ments for the first two trains. We 
could now turn our attention to the 
knotty problem of how to handle the 
Shimonoseki Prefecture camps. 

The prohibition against my send- 
ing personnel through Hiroshima 
meant that everything had to be 
done by courier. This would delay 
the movement for an unpredictable 
length of time and would risk foulups 
through lack of timely guidance. 
Further, the trains would have to go 
up the west coast of Honshu, a 
longer route. 

After kicking the matter around 
for several hours, we hit on a 
solution. Dr. Weidenmann, the Dane, 
who, as an IRC, was not bound by 
the GHQ directive, would go with six 
ofthe Japanese radiomen to Ube where 
he would be able to coordinate 
the instructions to the four camps. 

Dr. Weidenmann and party left at 
9 o'clock with the orders we had 
hammered out the night before. 
Before he left I received a message 
that the Navy had opened a new 
beach at Wakanoura, near Osaka 
and the four trains were to be sent 
there. At 11, Bilfinger, Wallden, the 
Swede, and I drove to the interisland 
ferry pier to meet the ships from 
Shikoku. 

Men crowded the railings. As ships 
came closer, I could see that many of 
the men clearly showed the ravages 
of three and a half years of malnu- 
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Two emaciated former Japanese prisoners prepare to leave for home after being freed by Navy 


mercy squadrons on Aug. 29, 1945. 


trition, disease and heavy labor. But 
today that was only an ugly memory. 
They were going home. That was 
what counted. As I watched the 
prow slide into the slip, the ramp 
that had hidden the center of the 
ferry came down to reveal those who 
were in middle of the vessel. 

I stared in disbelief. In the midst 
of the mass of gaunt skeletons were 
ten round-faced, robust Occidentals. 
They wore starched khakis and dark 
brown flight jackets. On their heads 
were trim U.S. Army overseas caps. 
This was amazing! But more startling 
and thrilling was Old Glory flapping 
triumphantly in the breeze from the 
top of a staff carried by the man in 
the center of the group. My eyes 
blurred with tears as I saw my Flag 


So osm 


for the first time since the Fall of 
Bataan, three and one half years 
before. My voice croaked with a sob 
as I turned to Bilfinger and asked, 
“Who are they?” 

The kindly Red Cross man, his 
face suffused with a broad smile, 
patted my shoulder sympathetically 
as he replied, “They are the crew ofa 
B-29 that was shot down the day 
before the surrender. The Japanese 
transferred them to Mukaishima a 
few days ago.” 

To the gay, but somewhat discord- 
ant, strains of “God Bless America,” 
played by a small band of POWs 
carrying a weird collection of make- 
shift instruments, the Color Guard, 
led by a British major, stepped off 
the ramp and marched smartly past 
us. The main body of the prisoners 
followed, clad in an assortment of 
American and British uniforms. 
Though some were a little wobbly 
and having trouble keeping step, 
every one was looking proud, happy 
and eager get to the train. As the 
Color Guard came abreast of us, I 
snapped to attention and rendered 
the sincerest salute I had_ever given 
to those inspiring Stars and Stripes. 

When we drew up at the hotel, 


Fariss informed me that six Japan- 
ese railroad officials from Shim- 
onoseki were in the conference room. 
Also, NOH had been instructed that 
the last four trains would be sent to 
Wakanoura, a seaport near Osaka, 
which the U.S. Navy had just cleared. 

So far, Nishikawa did not know 
that I was a former POW and could 
speak a fair brand of Japanese. As 


the leader of the Japanese group 


talked, I began to detect the intima- 
tions of trouble. While he said they 
would do their best to get the prison- 
ers to their destination as soon as 
possible, he launched into a long- 
winded enumeration of all the pro- 
blems he and his staff faced. 

Looking at the spokesman, I said 
in Japanese: “I thought you were the 
leader of this group and the person 
responsible for directing the opera- 
tions of the railroads in Southern 
Honshu. From the way your staff 
fails to carry out orders, I gather I 
am talking to the wrong person. I 
will report to Gen. MacArthur your 
inability to carry out wishes. I am 
sure this will be quickly brought to 
the attention of your government in 
Tokyo, Good Day.” 

I got up and stalked out, followed 
by Dr. Bilfinger and the rest of the 
staff. At the door, I turned and told 
Nishikawa that I expected a com- 
plete commitment within five min- 
utes or | would have a radio to Tokyo 
within the hour, The implications 
had sunk in. The last obstacles 
appeared to evaporate, and he was 
in my room almost immediately with 
the statement that all points had 
been agreed to. 

The results of our conference were 
radioed to Weidenmann with in- 
structions to inform us immediately 
if anything went wrong. 

Early on Sept. 13, accompanied by 
the two Red Cross delegates, I drove 
to the port of the town of Uno to 
meet the ferry bringing the prisoners 
from Niihama, Tamano and Zentsuji 
camps. The train was standing in the 
station as we headed to the pier, but 
we had no time to check it as we 
could see the ferry approaching. 

All was not happy there. Bilfinger 
quickly explained that the train 
would be short seats for 40 men. I 
directed the stationmaster to have 
an additional third class coach 
ready to be attached to the train at 
Okayama. 

In fairness to the Japanese, I must 


say that when the time came, they 
carried out their duties efficiently 
and promptly. As has been noted, 
every train, except the one at Uno, 
was provided as directed and got off 
on time. Even, there, the immediate 
response showed that the Japanese 
could rise to the emergency. 

Because of the ban on travel through 
Hiroshima, we could do nothing to 
help Mr. Weidenmann with the re- 
maining four trains. Apparently, my 
threat was effective, as he reported 
that not only were all the instruc- 
tions followed, but all the movements 
were personally monitored by key 
officials of the Japanese Railway 
Company. With the report that the 
last one had pulled out on time, we 
closed our command post and once 
more got on that journey home. 
About the Author: 

Col. Olson, who served with the 
Army’s Philippine Scouts, was taken 
prisoner at the surrender of Bataan 
and was held by the Japanese until 
the end of WWII. He is the author of 
“O'Donnell: Andersonville of the 
Pacific,” the story of the camp that 
held Americans who were on the 
Bataan Death March. 


The Last Battle? 


hat the Stars and Stripes of 

Oct. 6, 1945, described as the 
last American-Japanese naval battle 
of World War II occurred on Aug. 19, 
1945, when two small American- 
manned junks battled a large, heav- 
ily armed Japanese junk offthe China 
coast. 

The two American vessels were on 
their way to Shanghai from Hainan 
when they encountered the Japanese 
junk. The Japanese fired a 75mm 
howitzer that killed two Chinese tom- 
my-gunners on one of the American 
junks. The Americans replied with a 
rocket that exploded on the Jap- 
anese junk’s deck, causing heavy 
damage. Moments later the Jap- 
anese hoisted a dirty skivvy shirt on 
a bayonet. 

The Americans killed 43 and cap- 
tured 39. The two American junks, 
commanded by Lt. Livingston 
(Swede) Swentzel, Jr, and Lt. Stuart 
L. Pittman, were taking Army Capt. 
Austin B. Cox, an Army air-ground 
support officer, to Shanghai. This 
was said to be also the first U.S. Navy 
battle under sail since the Civil War. 


Navy officers interview Japanese army offi- 
cers ata prisoncamp after Japan's surrender. 


This steel frame building in Hiroshima still 
stands after the A-bomb struck. The first story 
columns buckled in the blast, dropping the 
second to the ground. Building was 2,000 feet 
from ground zero. 
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orty years ago she was the scene 
of the Japanese surrender in Tokyo 
Bay, and five years later she was 
delivering fire support at Inchon 
during the Korean War — all in the 
month of September. 

The “she” is the USS Missouri (BB- 
63), one of the battleships being 
taken out of mothballs to be restored 
to active Navy duty. 

Next year the $475 million two- 
year modernization project on the 
“Mighty Mo” is expected to be com- 
pleted at the Long Beach, Calif. 
Naval Shipyard. 

The 887-foot ship is one of the 
most powerful American warships 
ever built. Her keel was laid on Jan. 
6, 1941, at the New York Naval 
Shipyard in Brooklyn, and three 
years later on Jan. 29, Margaret 
Truman, daughter of the then senior 
Senator from Missouri, Harry 
Truman, christened the giant dread- 
nought during the launching cere- 
mony. USS Missouri, the fourth ship 
to bear the name of the “Show Me” 


state, was commissioned on June 11, 


1944, : 

_ Though she arrived late in the 
war, the Missouri supported the 
Allied landings on Iwo Jima and 
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‘MIGHTY MO° SOON 


Okinawa. The Japanese surrender is 
marked by a bronze plaque on the 
ship’s teakwood deck. The ship thus 
won her place in history. 

When American forces were called 
to Korea, the “Mighty Mo” was in the 
fore. During her first deployment, 
the Missouri supported the United 
Nation’s landing in the Inchon 
Harbor and assisted the American 
evacuation of Hungnam. In all, the 
battleship earned five battle stars 
for her Korea duty, two more than 
she had received during WWII. 

Decommissioned in February, 
1955, the Missouri became a popular 
tourist attraction in the Bremerton, 
Wash., area. The ship was towed to 
the Long Beach Naval Shipyard in 
May, 1984, to begin her reactivation 
and become the third lowa Class 
battlewagon to be recommissioned. 

The modernization will cost about 
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READY TO 


the same as a guided missile frigate. 
In addition to retaining her nine 16- 
inch guns, the battleship will receive 
Tomahawk cruise missiles, Harpoon 
surface-to-surface missiles, Phalanx 
Close-In Weapons System, expanded 
aviation facilities to operate three 
helicopters, up-to-date electronic 
warfare, air and search radar and 
communication equipment. The ship 
will carry a crew of approximately 
1,500 officers and men. 

Although more than 40 years old, 
she has served fewer than a dozen 
years in the active fleet. Her superior 
firepower, massive armor protection 
and swift speed of more than 32 
knots, combined with modern 
weapons systems and a highly 
trained crew, will make the “Mighty 
Mo” one of the most powerful surface 
ships in the world. 

She will be based in San Francisco. 

During a recent visit to Kansas 
City where he spoke to a Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon attended by 
members of the VFW National Head- 
quarters staff, Capt. A.L. Kaiss, the 
Missouri's skipper, said she is 108 
feet in width — two feet less than 
the Panama Canal — and draws 
58,000 tons. a 


THE. TOO-LATE * 


By James Martin Davis 


t was summer, 1945. While the 
war in Europe was now over, the 
war in the Pacific had yet to be won. 
American soldiers, sailors and air- 
men were being redeployed to the 
Pacific for the final showdown with 
Japan. 

By July, 1945, America’s Pacific 
fighting forces had island-hopped 
their way up the southwest and 
central Pacific to within 350 miles of 
Japan. With the capture of Okinawa, 
the Americans in the Pacific had 
finally obtained what the Allies in 
Europe had with England all along 
—a large island launching platform 
for the invasion of the Japanese 
home islands. 

Few people knew then about the 
elaborate American invasion plans, 
code named Operation Downfall, 
that called for two powerful 
American fleets to be launched 
against the Japanese islands begin- 
ning in the fall of 1945. The American 
military leaders knew it would be a 
tough battle. Japan had never suc- 
cessfully been invaded, even though 
others had tried. Six and a half 
centuries before, a similar invasion 
had been attempted and failed. That 
invasion had striking similarities to 
the invasion being planned by the 
Americans in that summer of 1945. 

In the year 1281 A.D., two mag- 
nificent Chinese fleets set sail for the 
Empire of Japan. Their purpose was 
to launch a massive invasion on the 
Japanese home islands and to 
conquer Japan in the name of the 
great Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan. 

Sailing from China was the main 
armada, consisting of 3,500 ships 
and more than 100,000 heavily 
armed troops. Sailing from ports in 
Korea was a second impressive fleet 
of 900 ships, containing 42,000 
Mongol warriors. 

In the summer of that year, the 
invasion force sailing from Korea 
arrived off the western shores of the 
southernmost Japanese island of 
Kyushu. The Mongols maneuvered 
their ships into position and me- 
thodically launched their assault on 
the Japanese coast. Like a human 


DIVINE WIND’ 


surf, wave after wave of those 
Oriental soldiers swept ashore at 
Hagata Bay, where they were met on 
the beaches by thousands of Japan- 
ese defenders. 

The Mongol invasion force was a 
modern army equipped with 
weapons far superior to those of the 
Japanese. Its soldiers were armed 
with poisoned arrows, maces, iron 
swords, metal javelins and even 
gunpowder.The Japanese defended 
themselves with bows and arrows, 
swords, spears made from bamboo 
and wooden shields. 

The battle was fierce. Many 
soldiers were killed or wounded on 
both sides. It raged on for days, but 
aided by fortifications along their 
beaches of which the Mongols had 
no advance knowledge and inspired 
by the sacred cause of their home- 
land’s defense, these ancient Japan- 
ese warriors pushed much stronger 
Mongol invaders off the beaches and 
back into their ships lying at anchor 
in the bay. 

This Mongol fleet then set back 
out to sea, where it rendezvoused 
with the main body of its army, 
which was arriving with the second 
fleet coming from China. 

During the summer of 1281, this 
combined force of foreign invaders 
maneuvered off shore in prepara- 
tion for its main assault on the 
western shores of Kyushu. 

All over Japan elaborate Shinto 
ceremonies were performed at 
shrines in the cities and in the 
countryside. Hundreds of thousands 
of Japanese urged on by their 
emperor, their warlords and other 
officials prayed to their Shinto gods 
for deliverance from these foreign 
invaders who had come to defile 
their homeland. A million Japanese 
voices called upward for divine 
intervention. 

Miraculously, as if in answer to 
their prayers, from out of the south 
a savage typhoon sprang up and 
headed toward Kyushu. Its powerful 
winds screamed up the coast where 
they struck the Mongols’ invasion 
fleet with full fury, wreaking havoc 


This is a small portion of the supplies stock- 
piled on Okinawa for the invasion of Japan, 
made unnecessary by the atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Ships and much equip- 
ment were destroyed in the devastating ty- 
phoon that struck Okinawa. 


Ground crew poses with Enola Gay, the B-29 
that dropped the A-bomb on Hiroshima. Pilot, 
Col. Paul W. Tibbets, is in the center. 


This bar in Manila changed its name with the 
headlines. Its final name being erected says it 
all. 
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on the ships and on the men aboard 
them. The Mongol fleet was devas- 
tated. After the typhoon had passed, 
more than 4,000 invasion craft had 
been lost and the Mongol casualties 
exceeded 100,000. 

All over Japan religious services 
and huge celebrations were held. 
Everywhere tumultuous crowds 
gathered in thanksgiving to pay hom- 
age to the “divine wind” — “Kami- 
kaze” — that had saved their home- 
land from foreign invasion. At no 
time since has Japan ever been 
successfully invaded. The Japanese 
fervently believed that it was this 
“divine wind” that would forever 
protect them. 

In the summer of 1945, another 
powerful armada of foreign invaders 
was being assembled to assault this 
same western coastline on the island 
of Kyushu, where six and a half 
centuries earlier the Mongols had 
been repelled. 

The first invasion, code named 
Operation Olympic, would set sail in 
October, 1945, and was scheduled to 
hit the beaches of the southern 
island of Kyushu on Nov, 1, 1945. 

Contingent on the success of the 
first invasion, the second assault, 
code named Operation Coronet, 
would be launched to invade the 
main Japanese island of Honshu and 
to occupy the Tokyo plains on March 
1, 1946. 

The initial invasion of Kyushu, 
scheduled for Nov. 1, 1945, called for 
14 Army and Marine divisions to be 
transported by ship to hit the 
western, eastern and southern shore- 
line of Kyushu. The floating invasion 
force would consist of 550,000 com- 
bat soldiers, tens of thousands of 
sailors and hundreds of naval avia- 
tors. 

The assault fleet would consist of 
thousands of ships of every shape, 
size and description, ranging from 
mammouth battleships and aircraft 
carriers to small amphibious landing 
craft. They would be sailing from 
Okinawa, the Phillipines and the 
Marianas. 

Crucial to the invasion’s success 
were the nearly 4,000 Army, Navy 
and Marine aircraft that would be 
packed onto the small island of 
Okinawa for direct air support of 
the landing forces at the time of the 
invasion. 

By July, 1945, the Japanese knew 
the Americans were planning to in- 
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vade their homeland. Several key 
military leaders had correctly guess- 
ed when and where the first in- 
vasions would take place. Through- 
out the early summer, Emperor 
Hirohito and his government ex- 
horted the military and civilian 
population to make preparations 
for the invasion. 

Immense underground fortifica- 
tions, unknown to the American 
invaders, were constructed. 
Thousands of suicide aircraft were 
made ready and kept in reserve for 
the invasion. In underground facto- 
ries all over Japan, suicide boats 
and submarines were being built. 
Armies were moved south from 
Honshu and Korea into Kyushu. 
Schools were closed and children 
were taught how to use weapons 
and hand grenades. All over the 
countryside civilian attack units 
were being formed. 

The Japanese radios throughout 
the summer cried out to the people 
to “form a wall of human flesh” and 
when the invasion began, to push 
the invaders back into the sea, back 
onto their ships. 

The Japanese people fervently be- 
lieved that the American invaders 
would be repelled. They all seemed 
to share a mystical faith that their 
country could never be invaded suc- 
cessfully and that they again would 
be saved by the “divine wind.” 

On Aug. 6, 1945, with both the 
Americans and Japanese preparing 
for the invasion scheduled for late 
that fall, the first atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. On Aug. 9, 
1945, a second bomb was dropped 
on Nagasaki. Finally, the long bloody 
war in the Pacific was over. 

Almost immediately American 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and Marines 
who had been in for the duration 
were being discharged. The aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, transport ships 
and LSTs that had previously been 
scheduled to carry the invasion 
troops to Japan on Nov. 1, 1945, were 
now ferrying home Americans in a 


gigantic troop-lift called Magic 
Carpet. 

The soldiers and Marines who had 
been committed to invade Japanese 
soil were now being welcomed back 
to America’s shores. All over America 
celebrations were being held. Fami- 
lies everywhere gathered in thanks- 
giving because these soldiers, spared 
the deadly ordeal, were now return- 
ing home safely. 

With the war now over, few Ameri- 
cans would ever learn of the ela- 
borate, top-secret plans that had 
been prepared in detail for that 
invasion. Those few American mili- 
tary leaders who had known about 
Operation Downfall were now pre- 
occupied with demobilization and 
other post-war matters. They were 
no longer concerned with the in- 
vasion that never came. 

By Oct. 1, 1945, the classified 
documents and maps and diagrams 
and appendices for Operation Down- 
fall were packed away into boxes 
where they began their long, cir- 
cuitous route to the National Ar- 
chives. 

On Okinawa in the fall of 1945, 
approximately only 200,000 soldiers, 
sailors and airmen remained. Okina- 
wa, which would have been the 
major launching platform for the 
invasion of Japan, was now peaceful. 

In October, Buckner Bay, on the 
east coast of Okinawa, was still 
jammed with vessels of all kinds — 
from Victory ships to landing craft. 
On the island itself, 150,000 soldiers 
lived under miles of canvas. All over 
the island, hundreds of tons of food, 
equipment and supplies stacked in 
immense piles lay out in the open. 

During the early part of October, 
to the southwest of Okinawa just 
northeast of the Marianas, the seas 
were growing restless and the winds 
began to blow. The ocean skies slowly 
turned black and the large swells 
that were developing began to turn 
the Pacific Ocean white with froth. 
In a matter of only a few days, a 
gigantic typhoon had somehow, out 
of season, sprung to life and began 
sweeping past Saipan and into the 
Philippine Sea, As the storm grew 
more violent, it raced northward 
and kicked up waves 60 feet high. 

Navy meterologists eventually be- 
came aware of the storm, but they 
expected it to pass well between 
Formosa and Okinawa and dis- 
appear into the East China Sea. 
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Inexplicably, on the evening of 
Oct. 8, the storm changed direction 
and abruptly veered to the east. 
When it did so, there was insufficient 
warning to allow the ships in the 
harbor to get under way in order to 
escape the typhoon’s terrible vio- 
lence. By late morning of the 9th, 
rain was coming down in torrents; 
the seas were rising and visibility 
was zero. Winds, now over 80 miles 
an hour blowing from the east and 
northeast, caused small craft in 
Buckner Bay to drag their anchors. 

By early afternoon, the wind had 
risen to over 100 miles an hour, the 
rain coming in horizontally now was 
more salt than fresh, and even the 
larger vessels began dragging anchor 
under the pounding of 50-foot seas. 

As the winds continued to increase 
and the storm unleashed its fury, the 
entire bay became a scene of de- 
vastation. Ships dragging their 
anchors collided with one another, 
hundreds of vessels were blown 
ashore. Vessels in groups of twos and 
threes were washed ashore into 
masses of wreckage that began to 
accumulate on the beaches. 

Numerous ships had to be aban- 
doned, while their crews were pre- 
cariously transferred aboard ships. 

By mid-afternoon, the typhoon 
had reached its raging peak with 
winds, now coming from the north 
and the northeast, blowing up to 150 
miles an hour. Ships initially ground- 
ed by the storm were now blown off 
the reefs and back across the bay to 
the south shore, dragging their 
anchors the entire way. More col- 
lisions occurred between wind- 
blown ships and shattered hulks. 

Gigantic waves swamped small 
vessels and engulfed larger ones. 
Ships lost their propellers, while men 
in transports, destroyers and Victory 
ships were swept off the decks by 
60-foot waves that reached the tops 
of the vessels’ masts. 

On shore, the typhoon was devas- 
tating the island. Twenty hours of 
torrential rain washed out roads 
and ruined the island’s stores of 
rations and supplies. Aircraft was 
picked up and catapulted off the 
airfields, huge quonset huts went 
sailing into the air, metal hangars 
were ripped to shreds, and the tent 
cities, housing 150,000 troops on the 
island, ceased to exist. 

Almost the entire food supply on 
the island was blown away. Ameri- 


cans on the island had nowhere to 
go but into the caves, trenches and 
ditches of the island to survive. All 
over the island tents, boards and 
sections of galvanized iron were 
being hurled through the air at more 
than 100 miles per hour. 

The storm raged over the island 
for hours. Then it slowly headed out 
to sea. But it doubled back, and two 
days later howled in from the ocean 
to hit the island again. On the 
following day, when the typhoon had 
finally passed, dazed men crawled 
out of their holes and caves to assess 
the losses. 

Countless aircraft had been des- 
troyed; all power was gone; commu- 
nications and supplies were non- 
existent. B-29s were requisitioned to 
rush in tons of rations and supplies 
from the Marianas. Gen. Joseph 
Stilwell, the 10th Army commander, 
asked for immediate plans to evacu- 
ate all hospital cases from the island. 
Harbor facilities were useless. 

After the typhoon roared out into 
the Sea of Japan and started to die 
its slow death, bodies began to wash 
ashore. The toll of ships was stag- 
gering. Almost 270 ships were sunk, 
grounded or damaged beyond repair. 
Fifty-three ships in too bad astate to 
be restored to duty were decommis- 
sioned, stripped and abandoned. Out 
of 90 ships which needed major 
repair, the Navy decided only 10 
were even worthy of complete sal- 
vage. So the remaining 80 were 
scrapped. 

According to Samuel Eliot Mor- 
rison, the famous naval historian, 
Typhoon Louise was the most furious 
and lethal storm ever encountered 
by the U.S. Navy in its entire history. 
Hundreds of Americans were killed, 
injured and missing. Ships were sunk 
and Okinawa was in havoc. 

News accounts of the time disclose 
that the press and the public back 
home paid little attention to the 
storm that struck the Pacific with 
such force. The very existence of this 
storm is still little known except to 
those who were there. 

Surprisingly, few people have 
made the connection that an Ameri- 
can invasion fleet of thousands of 
ships, planes and landing craft anda 
half million men might well have 
been in that exact place at that 
exact time, poised to strike Japan, 
when this typhoon enveloped Okin- 
awa and its surrounding seas. a 
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This plaque marks the spot on the USS Mis- 
souri where the Japanese surrendered. 


This view of Hiroshima's destruction was 
taken from the Red Cross hospital about a mile 
from ground zero. 
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VA Research Frees Disabled 


By Donna St. John 


J im Mayer might seem like one of 
thousands of other physical fit- 
ness buffs who have taken up jogging 
in this country. But he isn’t. Jim 
Mayer wears artificial limbs. 

Mayer, who lost both legs below 
the knees when he stepped on a land 
mine in Vietnam in 1969, is demon- 
strating the progress that has been 
made in the refinement of artificial 
limbs in this country. 

Mayer had tried wearing different 
types of artificial limbs in the past, 
but none seemed to fit properly. 
After having surgery on the end of 
one of his amputated limbs, he was 
fitted with the “Seattle Foot”—a 
revolutionary prosthetic device de- 
veloped at the VA Medical Center in 
Seattle, Wash, 

Wearing the Seattle Foot has 
changed his life. Says Mayer, “It’s as if 
my calf muscles are attached to me 
[feet]. I haven't felt that since April 
24, 1969.” 

By analyzing the running gait of a 
number of amputees who were 
wearing limbs then generally avail- 
able, VA investigator Dr. Ernest Bur- 
gess and a research team at the 
Seattle hospital were able to fashion 
an artificial foot that mimicked the 
actual movements of the human foot 
and calf muscle. 

Molded out of fiberglass, plastic 
and foam, the Seattle Foot stores 
energy in the super-strength plastic, 
and then releases it at the time the 
toes lift off the ground. The foot 
allows its wearer to move quickly, 
run and play such sports as bas- 
ketball and soccer—activities pre- 
viously denied to most amputees. 

Burgess and his research team 
had begun their work in 1979, hoping 
to develop an entire “family” of im- 
proved artifical limbs. 

This need to refine the existing 
technology for crafting artificial 
limbs has been a goal of VA research 
since World War II when such efforts 


launched VA’s medical and_ pros- 
thetic research program. In the early 
days of postwar research, companies 
under contract with VA began to 
replace the wood and leather artifi- 
cial limbs with ones crafted of steel 
and plastic. 

Progress also was made in per- 
fecting sockets for artificial legs. The 
result—cutting out the need for 
cumbersome harnesses—was that 
the amputee was made more mobile. 

The discoveries of VA researchers 
who analyzed how artificial limbs 


worked and moved also made it 
possible for surgeons to deveop im- 
proved amputation techniques to 
preserve the use of certain muscles 
and tendons. 

The new materials and designs 


made it easier for their wearers to 
master many of the bz activities 
of daily living, as well as finding and 
holding successful jobs. 

VA-developed techniques during 
this postwar period set the standard 
for molding and fitting artificial 
limbs, not only in this country but 
also throughout most of the world. 

VA still enjoys a leadership role in 
rehabilitation research and has been 
responsible for most of the major 
developments in this field during the 
past three decades. 

From those wood and leather 
limbs of World War II have evolved 
not only the Seattle Foot but also 
high tech innovations as a compu- 
ter-generated voice that teaches 
Braille and complex, electrically 


Wearing two “Seattle feet,” Jim Mayer, of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, jogs with Rep. 
Bob Edgar (Pa.), right, to demonstrate VA rehabilitation research, which was a subject of 
Congressional hearings. With them in Washington, Peter Axelson, a biomedical engineer at 
the Palo Alto, Calif., VA Medical Center, rides the sportbike, developed by the VA for 


paraplegics. 
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controlled artificial arms that allow 
their wearer to grasp a pencil or pick 
up coins from a tabletop. 

Among VA’s latest achievements is 
the robotic arm, designed for use by 
quadriplegics. The user gives voice 
commands to the computer-con- 
trolled arm, which echoes the orders. 
In graceful movements, the arm can 
remove a plate of food from a re- 
frigerator, load it into a microwave, 
remove and set the plate on a table. 
It can actually strike a match and 
light a candle, as well as raise a glass, 
complete with a straw, to the user's 
lips. 

This example of a new generation 
of robotic equipment may one day 
aid the estimated 7 million severely 
handicapped people in the US. 
Developed at VA’s Rehabilitation 
Research and Development Center 
in Palo Alto, Calif., the robotic arm’s 
movements can be choreographed 
to enable it to turn the pages of a 
book and punch keys on a typewriter. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
breakthrough in VA rehabilitation 
research is in treatment of the 
spinal-cord injured. 

A research team at the Cleveland 
VA Medical Center has demonstrated 
that paralyzed persons may one day 
have a limited ability to walk. 

In a study of eight paraplegics, 
electrodes were implanted in their 
paralyzed leg muscles just under the 
skin. Using a portable computer, the 
study subjects control a flow of 
electrical current to wires emerging 
through the skin that are connected 
to the electrodes. The current stimu- 
lates the nerves, which in turn acti- 
vate the muscles. Each function is 
controlled—standing, taking one 
step to the right, one to the left, with 
stops in between. 

Sam Khawan, an industrial engi- 
neer, is one of the eight subjects in 
the study. 

Before volunteering to take part, 
Sam could not walk or stand—even 
for a few minutes. He felt no sensa- 
tion in his legs. A single step was 
often an insurmountable barrier for 
him and prevented him from par- 
ticipating in many activities most of 
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us take for granted. 

Since his involvement in the study, 
Sam has been able to take steps 
across a room using a walker and 
has just begun climbing stairs. 
Electrical stimulation of his para- 
yzed leg muscles has not freed him 
from a wheelchair, but it has made 
an enormous difference in the quality 
of Sam's life—both physically and 
mentally. 

The technology being developed 
at the Cleveland VA Medical Center 
has allowed Sam to take that single 
step that makes some of those insur- 
mountable barriers disappear. 

Approximately 400,000 men and 
women in the U.S. have damaged 
spinal cords. Their numbers grow by 
10,000 annually, Thousands of others— 
victims of stroke, head injury, cerebal 
palsy and multiple sclerosis—also 
have lost the ability to walk. 

In the past, it was considered 
medically certain that these people 
would never walk again. But the new 
attitude in the medical community 
reflected in the work done at the 
Cleveland VA Medical Center is now 
based on the expectation that a limit- 
ed ability to walk may one day be a 
reality for paraplegics. 

The study at the Cleveland VA 
Medical Center is continuing, and re- 
searchers hope eventually to replace 
the electrodes with a totally internal 
system that uses an external radio 
frequency control. 

Other VA rehabilitation research 
projects, like the Seattle Foot and 
the robotic arm, also are still in the 
development or test stages. 

Some, like the sport-bike, a special- 
ly designed bicycle for the disabled, 
and the sit-ski, a sled for para- 
plegics, have been available commer- 
cially for a few years. 

Thousands of research projects 
currently are underway throughout 
the VA medical system, as VA re- 
searchers continue to refine existing 
technology in their search for new 
ways to aid the handicapped—veter- 
an and non-veteran alike. a 
About the author 

Donna St. John is’ a VA Public 
Affairs specialist. 
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Ss: Vice Commander-in-Chief John S. Staum presents the VFW award to Cadet 
Robert P. Hattan at United States Military Academy graduation ceremonies. 


Commander-in-Chief Billy Ray Cameron presents the VFW Brig. Gen. Peter R. 
Moody award to Cadet 1/c Lynn M. Steer for her selection as Outstanding Cadet 
in English. The presentation was made during Air Force Academy graduation 
ceremonies. 


Leo Andrews, VEW Washington Office, presents the VFW award toJeffrey Hoyle 
at U.S. Naval Academy graduation ceremonies 


At us. Coast Guard Academy individual proficiency awards ceremonies, 
Christopher J. Lutat receives engraved silver service from Jr. Vice Commander- 
in-Chief Norman’G. Staab for his outstanding record in studies in the humanities. 
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Taking part in the Leadership Seminar at National Headquarters as Outstanding 
District Commanders are first row, center, Harry Burroughs, District 21, Florida 
and second row, starting second from left, Tom Pearson, District 20, California 
Perry Hickman, District 14, Arkansas; Roscoe Staley, District 19, Florida; and 
Jerry Kolb, District 20, Pennsylvania; With them are, first row, Commander-in- 
Chief Billy Ray Cameron and Adjutant Gen. Howard E. Vander Clute, Jr. Extreme 
left, second row, is Assist. Adjutant Gen. Edward L. Burnham. Third row 
Membership Director Benny Bachand, Assist. Adjutant Gen. Curtis M. Jewell 
Commander Frank Jaroszenski, District 9, Pennsylvania; and Assist. Quarter- 
master Gen, James Bowden 


Honor Guard of Post 6498, Milwaukee, stands at attention in front of a picture of 
the new 22-cent stamp unveiled and put on sale first at Waubeka, Wis., home of 


Flag Day. 


These members of the Sons of the VFW and Junior Girls, sponsored by Post 5896, 


Farmington, Mo., distributed gifts to the veteran patients at the Poplar Bluff VA 
Hospital. 


Commander Lyle Puettman, of Post 10677, Casper, Wyo., presents six classroom 


Flags to Principal Doyle, of Lighthouse Church School. 
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A Nicaraguan “freedom fighter,” aided by 
Post 10212, Miami, is recovering in Miami 
General Hospital. With him are Commander 
Jose Torriente and Chairman Jose Basulto, 
chairman of the Post's humanitarian aid. 


Members of Post 10212, Miami. 
working to fulfill VFW goals in 
assisting with humanitarian aid for 
the Nicaraguan Contras. 

Report Post Commander Jose 
Torriente and Chairman Jose Ba- 
sulto, of the Post’s Humanitarian Aid 
Committee, a generator bought by 
the Post was shipped to a field 
hospital operated by the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force. 

In addition, they say, the Post 
collected donations of medicine, 
clothing and 3,000 pairs of shoes. No 
cash was contributed. Two Post 
members supervised the delivery to 
Central America. This was video- 
taped by WPLG, a Miami television 
station, and aired as a three-part 
series. 

The Post last year aided a Miami 
Spanish-language radio station in 
collecting relief goods for the “free- 
dom fighters” and their families in 
Honduran refugee camps, they re- 
port. 

Last spring, the Post, according to 
Torriente and Basulto, began as- 
sisting three young Nicaraguan 
anti-Sandinistas who were brought 
to the US. for medical treatment, 
aided by Miami General Hospital, 
with services provided by area doc- 
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tors and contributions from Post 
members. 

The Post is named for Jose Marti, 
revered by Cubans as their Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Jamestown, N.D., Post 760 has had 
an 8’ x 4’ sign put up in the Civic 
Center, just below the electrically 
operated scoreboards, informing the 
public that Post 760 has donated all 
50 state 5’ x 3’ flags on poles, includ- 
ing a Canadian flag, which is hung at 
the same height as the US. Flag. In 
addition, Post 760 recently bought 
and donated the large 18’x 12’ nylon 
US. Flag, hung properly on the Civic 
Center west wall, complete with a 
large spotlight. This is turned on 
each time the National Anthem is 
played for any public activities in the 
Civic Center. 

Members and bingo players of Post 
706 and Auxiliary, Pensacola, Fla., 
have earned their “angel wings” for 
their contribution of $850 to the 
American Cancer Society, funds 
raised from donations to the cancer 
table on bingo nights. 

Recently, Fidel Q. Torres, a World 
War II veteran, was honored by Post 
5615, El Paso, Texas, of which he is a 
life and charter member. Among 
presentations made to him was the 
Bronze Star, 40 years late. That and 
other mementos of the occasion were 
given Torres by District 10 Sr. Vice 
Commander Pedro Arredondo. Tor- 
res for 25 years has played Santa 
Claus at the Post’s Christmas party 
for children. He also is an instructor 
in citizenship classes in English and 
Spanish. 

Grady Blackshear, of 2572 Hollins 
Street, Baltimore, Md., is seeking 
Roger Gamble, L.C. Robinson and 
HenryS. Hall. They were at Hammer 
Field, Fresno, Calif., between Jan- 
uary and July, 1943, when Black- 
shear stopped a trespasser while on 
guard duty. Hall was a second 
lieutenant then; the other two were 
privates. Blackshear says he was 
complimented for his action and 
assured of an award which he has 
never received. He is seeking the 
three as witnesses. 
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State Commanders 1985-86 Big Ten conterence 


Thomas Morgan George Magurany Ralph R. Johnson Lawrence Jack Patrick Bohmer 
Minos Indiana lowa Michigan Minnesota 


C. H. Vorwork Jack Armagost Nick Vannicelli Donald L. Ruby Robert Gascoigne 
Missouri Nebraska Ohio South Dakota Wisconsin 
Pictures of Western, Eastern and Southern Conferences State and Department Commanders will appear in subsequent issues 


National Aides-de-Camp 


The following VFW members have distin- collect the dues of at least 50 new and/or Calif., and Joseph J. Younker, Post 3620, 
guished themselves by winning appoint- reinstated members. Gloucester, N.J.; Joseph W. Driesse, Post 
ments as National Aides-de-Camp, Recruit- Joseph Campbell and James D. Goudy, 6012, San Antonio, Texas; Alva Nash, Post 
ing Class, forthe month of July, 1985. Tobe Post 9659, Ramstein, Germany. Arthur Har- 4586, Mansfield, La. 

eligible for this award, a member must ris and Lee V. Lollis, Post 5179, San Diego, 
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by Joan M. Maiman 


For Donald Day, who served in 
Vietnam asa Navy corpsman in 1965- 
66, the road home from that war has 
been a long one. 

When Day returned to the States, 
he worked as a paramedic with the 
Chicago Fire Department and 
thought he was well on his way to put- 
ting that year in Vietnam behind him. 

Like others, however, Day was to 
find that experiences of the Vietnam 
War kept returning to haunt him. 
Medical and emotional problems 
stemming from his service caused 
him to lose his job. A period of unem- 
ployment followed. 

Nowa member of VF W Post 3579 in 
Park Ridge, Ill., he heads his own 
security firm and is determined to see 
that his fellow veterans who may find 
themselves burdened with post-Viet- 
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Post 3579 Reaches Out 


nam-related problems have a place to 
turn. That place is the VFW. 

With 2,828 members, Post 3579 is 
the nation’s second largest VF W Post. 
Commander Stanley Baranski is a 
Korean war veteran who rates high 
with Day and the Post’s 115 Vietnam 
veterans. 

The Park Ridge Post is unique in its 
outreach to those who served in the 
nation’s longest and most controver- 
sial conflict 

Outlining the program’s origins, 
Day recalls that he had been a mem- 
ber of a VFW Post in California when 
he first returned from Vietnam, but 
he was not “comfortable” with the 
older vets. 

When he moved to Illinois, he 
rejoined the VFW. After getting back 
on his feet, following a period of coun- 
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Coinage history was made... 


When the US. Mint produced 
7 different Cents in 1982! 


In 1982, for the first time in history, the U.S. Mint 
produced 7 different Lincoln Cents — due to Large 
and Small Date varieties, production at 2 different 
Mints, and a change in metal from copper to zinc. 
These 7 Lincolns are very difficult to find and assem- 
ine ble on your own. 

For a limited time, you can get all 7 different 1982 
Cents, in a special holder, for ONLY $2 FROM 
LITTLETON! This is a special introductory offer, 
limit 3 sets per customer. Plus you get the most won- 
derful price lists of U.S. coins in America, along 
with other offers on approval. Adults only please. 
Full 45 day money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 

Hurry for this special low price! 


Littleton Coin Company 
Dept. SL129, Littleton, New Hampshire 03561 
“Serving collectors nationwide since 1945” 


no. of sets (limit 3) $ 


seling for his stress problems, he went 
to then Post Commander Richard 
Bohannon and then Sr. Vice Com- 
mander Stanley Baranski, of Post 
3579, late in 1982 to explain his pro- 
posal and stressed that the program 
would be not only for VFW members 
but for all Vietnam veterans seeking 
a helping hand. 

“Both men were behind me from the 
start,” Day says. “They asked me to 
accept a position as Post chairman of 
Vietnam veterans’ programs.” 

Initially, it was seen as a social 
group, but Day and others working on 
the idea quickly realized that it could 
do much more. The veterans also saw 
a need for their wives to be involved. 
Day’s wife, a member of the Post 
Ladies Auxiliary and a registered 
nurse, worked out a plan for the wives 
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you guide it with 
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No Footprints! No Wheelmarks! No struggle 
Tiller users, for heaven's sake, please don’t buy 
for put up any longer with any other make of 
Tiller without giving yourself a chance to find out 
about our wonderfully different and better kind of 
Tillers — with POWER DRIVEN WHEELS and with 
tines in the REAR instead of the FRONT! Please 
let us send you complete details, prices, “OFF- 
SEASON” SAVINGS, etc. Mail coupon below now 
to TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, 102nd St. & 9th Ave., 
Troy, N.Y. 12180. Guntee tees 
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to attend sessions separate from the 
veterans’ groups. 

“This helps the wives to realize they 
are not alone in facing their husbands’ 
problems and to be with others who 
really understand,” says Day. “The 
mother and sister of a veteran came to 
one of those sessions, as they needed 
help in understanding how Vietnam 
had changed their son and brother.” 

The need to include families in 
Vietnam-related counseling is now 
widely acknowledged, but few pro- 
grams are available for them and the 
Post wanted to meet this need for the 
relatives who sometimes feel as if 
“they went to Vietnam, in a way,” the 
Post leaders indicated. 

The American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion now recognizes Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder (PTSD) in its Diag- 
nostic and Statistical Manual of Men- 
tal Disorders and in some cases the 
VA awards disability compensation 
for it. 

According to the National Associa- 
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tion of Social Workers Journal, 
experts place the number of those who 
served in Vietnam affected to some 
degree by PTSD at between 500,000 
and 1.5 million of the some 3 million 
servicemen and women who served. 
Experts agree that the severity of 
symptoms of the disorder may vary 
from minimal to severe enough to ren- 
der a veteran almost nonfunctional. 
Many of the young soldiers 
returned home to find that the anti- 
war movement in this country had 
turned not only against the war, but 
against those who had fought in it. 
Notes Navy Vietnam veteran Tom 
Vazquez, a participant in the Park 
Ridge program: “I wondered what I 
did wrong when I came home. I felt 
safer in Vietnam than I did at home.” 
“We assure those taking part in 
these sessions that what they say is 
kept within the group and we make 
sure that someone is available for the 
veterans to talk with 24 hours a day as 
sometimes things are brought out in 
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the group which a veteran has hidden 
for 15 years or longer,” notes Day. 

Baranski stresses that no pressure 
to join the VF W is placed on those who 
come to the groups, 

Also, as Vazquez and Day agree, 
“This is the 1980s and there is the 
reality of strength in numbers. In 
other words, as we address our needs 
and concerns, especially about jobs, 
Agent Orange and stress, we need to 
have the power of the VFW behind 
us. 

Day says he has found a fellowship 
with older veterans through his asso- 
ciation with the VFW. 

“When we came back from Viet- 
nam, we were told by some that we 
had ‘lost our war.’ But now some of the 
older men realize that Vietnam really 
was different. We did not have front- 
lines and we could not measure our 
progress by keeping track of territory 
won as they could in their war.” 

Vazquez and Day are angry at the 
way the media often have portrayed 


Vietnam veterans as “crazed killers” 
and ashamed of their country. 

“Most of the veterans I know are 
proud to have served our country and 
would do it again,” says Vazquez, 
whose father was killed in the Korean 
War. 

“We want to bring all the men and 
women who served in Vietnam all the 
way home,” says Day. “The VFW can 
play a vital role in this process with 
programs such as the one we have 
here in Park Ridge. We are a part of 
the Post, but we also have the freedom 
to address our special needs thanks to 
the Post leadership.” 

Illinois Past Department Com- 
mander George Cramer, a Vietnam 
veteran and member of the Illinois 
Agent Orange Study Commission, 
added his support for the Park Ridge 
program: 

“We see this effort as a spearhead 
for a new awareness on the part of 
many older veterans towards those 
who served in Vitnam.” 
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“TARGET MAGNUM” REVOLVER 


This hard hitting 
target pistol looks and feels 
like the “magnum revolver” in 
use by most highway patrols. Extra 
long target barrel and he-man grips com: 
bine to give unusual accuracy. The easy-load 
Cylinder reloads quickly with 10 pellets. Comes 
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Vet Gets 100% 


hrough the hard work of Jack 

A. Collier, California VFW 
Department Service Officer, and the 
VFW Appeals Staff in Washington, 
D.C., Marvin G. McIntyre overcame 
the denial of service connection for 
a chronic skin disorder by the San 
Francisco Veterans Administration 
Regional Office and received the 
benefits he deserved. 

Following the perfection of the 
original appeal, the case was for- 
warded to the Board of Veterans 
Appeals (BVA) in Washington, only 
to be returned to the San Francisco 
Regional Office for additional devel- 
opment. 

On two subsequent occasions the 
case went before the BVA, but was 
sent back on each occasion to the 
local agency for more documenta- 
tion. On the fourth time around, 


M ore and more VFW members 
are taking advantage of the 
$1,000 Personal Accident Protection 
Plan at absolutely no cost. The num- 
ber of insureds now is 1,275,000 as 
225,000 have enrolled in this plan 
over the past year. 

All members in good standing are 
entitled to this coverage, so if you 
have not yet taken advantage of this 
benefit, contact your Post Quarter- 
master for details. 

It becomes effective on the first 
day of the month following receipt at 
National Headquarters of your 
signed Beneficiary Designation Form. 

What is more important is the 
opportunity of additional coverage 
for members and their families. Once 
you are enrolled in the No Cost Plan, 
you become eligible to purchase up 
to $100,000 of additional coverage 
on yourself and your family. 

This insurance pays 100% of the 
benefit amount through age 69; 50% 
at age 70-74; and 25% at age 75 and 
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Personal Accident Protection Plan 


BVA concluded that all relevant 
evidence had finally been assembled. 

The case was not yet ready for 
final disposition, however. Believing 
that the issue on appeal involved 
certain medical complexities, the 
BVA obtained an opinion from the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathol- 
ogy. This, as it turned out, was 
invaluable for the institute held that 
McIntyre’s skin condition was in- 
deed related to his World War II ser- 
vice. BVA Accepted the opinion, and, 
thus, service connection was estab- 
lished. 

The VFW’s efforts not only gained 
McIntyre’s service connection, but 
also played a role in the subsequent 
grant ofa 100% rating, effective Sep- 
tember, 1979, and a retroactive a- 
ward amounting to $67,021. 


Se 
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over. Benefits are paid when, as the 
result of an accident, an insured 
member loses his or her life or two or 
more body members, such as hand, 
foot, eye. Reduced benefits are paid 
for the loss of one body member or 
for the loss of the thumb and index 
finger from the same hand. This 
Optional Plan covers you 24 hours a 
day. It is sponsored by National 
Headquarters and carries its Seal of 
Approval. 

Whether or not you choose to 
enroll for additional coverage, the 
$1,000 No Cost coverage can be 
yours for as long as you remain a 
member in good standing of the VFW 
and the Master Policy remains in 
force. 

If you have any questions regard- 
ing this Personal Accident Protection 
Plan, call Alice Ashley, toll free 
1-800-821-2606, between 8:30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., Central Time, Monday 
through Friday. (Missouri residents 
may call collect: 816-561-2338.) 
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All requests for reunion announcements 
must arrive in the VFW Magazine offices no 
later than six months prior to the month in 
which the reunion is to be held to insure 
timely inclusion in this column. Reunion 
announcement forms can be obtained by 
writing VFW Magazine, Reunions Editor, 34th 
& Broadway, Kansas City, MO 64111. This 
cost-free service to members is limited to a 
first-come first-published basis one time per 
year, 


Gl AIR FORCE 

4TH Ferry Grp., HQ (Long Beach, Calif., spring 
1943)—Seeking anyone who remembers my forced 
landing of P-51 at Parks Air College in St. Louis and the 
transfer of the pilot to Chanute AEB, Rantoul, IIL, by 
Army Air Corps ambulance. —C.R. (Ray) Clark, Jr., Re. 6 
Box 123, Florence, SC 29501 

Carswell AFB, Crew of S-35 (Ft. Worth, Texas, 
1955)—Sceking members of Lt. Col. McKenney's crew 
regarding atomic tests at Nevada test site for Operations 
Teapot, Shot Turk und Met.— Herbert Holmes, POB 125, 
Clarksburg, WV 26301 


MM ALL BRANCHES 

Okinawa, Broadcasting and Visual Activities (1958- 
59)—Secking anyone in unit, esp. Wally McComber, 
Wade Foresythe, Ralph Adamson.—Keith Ackerson, 
POB 555, Independence, KS 67301 

Accra, British West Africa (1944-45)—Secking any 
one who will verify that military personnel were required 
to take atabrine daily for prevention of malaria —J.R 
Guidry, Rt.2 Box 344, High Springs, FL 32643 


Ga ARMY 
351st Inf., Tank Co. (Trieste, 1953-54)—Secking 


anyone who remembers my back condition and sub- 
sequently being sent to QM school for personnel clerk, 
esp. CO, Ist Sgt. and company. clerk.—Leonard. M. 
Manahan, RD 3, Box 236, Towanda, PA 18848 

4th Ren. Bn., HQ & HQ Co. (Linz, Austria, 1954- 
55)—Secking anyone who remembers my back condition 
and the letter from my doctor put in my 201 file 
recommending medical discharge if | became unable to 
pull duty, esp. David Maday of personnel.—Leonard M 
Manahan, RD 3, Box 236, Towanda, PA 18848 

10th Corps Evac. (Nov.-Dec. 1952) & 501st Trans. 
Trk. Co. (Dec. 1952). ing anyone who remembers 
concussion 1 suffered. —James (Andy) Endicott, 8551 
Sleepy Hollow NE, Woodburn, OR 97971 

410th AAA Gun Bn., Btry. D (Corsica, 1944)— 
Seeking anyone on the 90mm gun when I was blinded by 
the gun flash and damage was done t my ears.—Pve 
Ernest F. Richards, 14 Gardner Rd,, Baldwinville, MA 
01436. 

25th Div., 35th Rgt., Co. | (Korea, June, 1953)-- 
Seeking anyone who witnessed a bunker cave inon me on 
MLR.—Bernard Connell, 6849 18th St, N, St. Petersburg, 
FL 33702 

7th Div., 32d Inf., Co. A (Okinawa, April-Sept. 
1945)—Seeking CO Lt. Odenbredt (Mass. or Md.) to 
verify hearing disability —Gilley R, Hale, POB 424, 
Stanwood, WA 98292 

97th Div., 389th FA, Btry. C (March 4-June 24, 
1945, Central Europe)— Seeking anyone in 4th pla- 
toon.—James T, Clendenin, 225 E Oak, Crowley, LA 
70526. 

1ith Armd. Cav. Rgt., 1st Sqdn., How. Btry. 
(Vietnam, July 1967-Aug. 1968)—Seeking anyone in 
unit who knew me.—Joha R. Wilson, 14671 McCrumb 
Rd., Eagle, MI 48822 

5th Special Forces, Det. B-51 (Dong Ba Thin, 
Vietnam, Feb.-Oct. 1967)—Secking anyone in unit 
with knowledge of the physical difficulties with left leg 
and the problems in performing physical exercises; claim 
related to disabling thumatoid arthritic condition. — 
Montgomery S. Frye, Rt. | Box 61, Saltville, VA 24370. 
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79th Ord. Det. GMGS Hawk, 97th Arty. Grp. (Tan 
Son Nhut Airbase, Vietnam, 1968)—Secking anyone 
who remembers Shelby Wayne Morse from Providence, 
Ky.—Sandra L. Morse, POB 482, Princeton, KY 42445 
53d Ord. Co. (Nurnburg, Germany, 1961-64)— 
Seeking anyone with unit during this period.—Jim 
Taraczkozy, RD 3 Box 90, Conneaut Lake, PA 16316. 
752d ROB (ETO, 1944)— ing any former mem- 
bers. —Willi Thomas, 6280 Teahouse Rd., Japanese 
Gardens, Venice, FL. 33595 

80th Div., 317th Rgt. (Saarbrucken, Germany, Nov. 
28, 1944, 10a.m.-2 p.m.), Stalag 4D (Torgen, Elbe 
Prov.) & Stalag 3A (Nov. 28, 1944-May 18, 1955)— 
Seeking anyone with information about capture; shot 
twice in legs; treated by German medics.—Johnny A 
Baker, c/o Gerald Collins, POB 506, Wolf Point, MT 
59201 

762d Tank Bn. (June 1944)—Secking members of 
unit and doctor who treated knee wound,—Dale L. Lee, 
7614 W 96th St., Overland Park, KS 66212 

Ft. Dix, N.J., Basic Trng. Unit B-52 (Jan. 10, 
1970)—Secking witnesses tw back injury incurred while 
participating in 150-yard man carry during physical 
training test, esp. Ist Sgt. Long; Capt. Shalom Abboudi, 
attending physician at Walson Army Hosp.; Sgt. Paul 
Kapus, drill instructor from Wheeling, W. Va.; and Capt 
Carter, CO.—Dennis E. Reed, 12 Mazzilli Dr. Carver, 
MA 02330. 

83d Div., 329th Inf. Rgt., Co. F (St. Lo, France, July 
1944)—Secking anyone who knew of my being injured 
and/or the ambulance being hit, leaving us stranded 
overnight—Roland Tripoli, 111 N Rengstorff Ave 
Mtn, View, CA 94043, 

30th Inf. Div., 118th FA Bn., Btry. (Aachen, Ger- 
many)—Secking witnesses to jeep accident in battle 
zone resulting in head and spinal injuries, esp. Lt. Van 
Houten, Cpl. John (Andy) Anderson (in jeep), Ist § 
Hogan and Cpl. Clark, battery clerk. —Cpl. Jack W. Mears, 
11222 E Mercury Dr., Apache Jet, AZ 85220 

33d Arty. (Honest John rockets) Ford Assembly 
Sect. (Bleidorn Kaserne, Ansbach, W. Germany, 
1957-59)—Secking anyone who remember using carbon 
tecrachloride and its effect on skin and lungs when used in 
enclosed area to clean circuit testing equipment.— PEC 
William E. Brown, Sect. 3, VA Domiciliary, White City, 
OR 97503 

Americal Div., 196th LIB, 17th Cav., F Trp., 2d Pitn. 
(Vietnam, 1968-69)—Secking anyone who remembers 
me being hospitalized with knee injury, esp. Capt. James 
Owens, Jr, CO; Lt. Reed, platoon leader; Paul Camp 
company clerk; Lt, Allan W. Estey, Sgt. Henry Sweeten 
and Capt. McCauley. —Coleman C. (Tootie) Lowry, POB 
203, Jones Mill, AR 72105 

27th Bn., 2d Trans. Co. (Quinhon, Vietnam, 1966- 
67)—Sceking anyone remembers land mine explosion 
which injured my leg, arm and back, while on convoy 
from An Khe.—Alfred Montgomery, 465 Colonial Ct 
Grosse Pte. Farms, MI 48236. 

1st Bn., 69th Armor, Co. A (Vietnam, Jan. 23-Aug. 
19, 1969)—Secking anyone in unit, esp. crewmen of 32 
Doe, Kenny, Oliver and Sgt. Baker, who remembers head 
injury 1 incurred —William R. Jackson, 711 Basswood 
Rd., Columbus, OH 43207. 

Camp Blanding, Fla., & Camp Shelby, Miss., Basic 
Trng.—Seeking anyone who can verfiy service and 
medical records; inducted July 28, 1945.—]-P. Williams, 
Re. 1 Box 352, Perry, FL 323417 

86th Div., Signal Corps (Aug. 7, 1943-Jan. 28, 
1946) — Widow of T-5 Cecil French needs substantiation 
of husband's service record.—Bernice V. French, #8-230 
McGill Blvd., Lethbridge, Alta. Canada 

7th Div., 31st Inf., Co. G (Korea, 1950-51)—Sceking 
anyone in unit, esp. Clyde Benfield, Sge. Trotter and Capt 
Hake.—Bob Davenport, Rt. 3 Box 463, Flint, 
18th FA Bn., Btry. B (1943-45)—Seeking anyone in 
unit, esp. Ist Sgt. Philip J. Piseatella, Sgts. Frank B 
Connelly, James P. Connelly, John FE. Burke and Wesley 
W. Ballance.—Doyle S. Prock, 805 Indiana St., Gridley 
CA 95948 

119th FA Grp., XIX Corps, 9th Army, Wire Sect. 
(Magdeburg, Germany, April-May 1945)——Secking 
members of unit, esp. S.Sgt. Elisha Grant, Cpl. John 
Harper, PFCs Roy J. Beard and Philip M. Judson; 1 was 
thrown from wire truck while laying wire co subordinate 
FA Bn.; injured upper right arm.—John FE. Doran, 1902 
Lima Dr., Holiday, FL 33590. 

Americal Div., 1/82d Arty., Btry. C (Vietnam, Aug. 
1970-Sept. 1971)—Secking Jon Blink —Benny Corn, 
Rt. | Box 66, Flat Rock, NC 28731 


World War Il 


The Battle of the Komandorski Islands by 
John A. Lorelli, $16.95, Naval Institute Press, 
212 pages. This volume records an overlooked 
sea engagement in which a small American 
task force defeated a Japanese fleet twice its 
size. Superior tactics and seamanship with no 
submarines or air support made the dif. 
ference. 


War Diaries: The Mediterranean, 1943- 1945, 
by Harold Macmillian, $29.95, St. 
Press, 804 pages. A participant in some of the 
times’ major events provides rare insights 
into the roles played by Eisenhower, Churchill 
and DeGaulle. 


An Island in Agony by Tony Palomo, $19, 
Palomo, 261 pages. A native of Guam, the 
writer provides vignettes of life under the 
wartime Japanese occupation of this bit of 
American territory in the Pac 


Another Six Hundred by 
$8.75, Mullin, 262 page 
World War II Destroye 9 and other 
US. Asiatic Fleet destr 's during the first 
85 days of U.S. participation in the war. 
Available from the author at 1105 Whitehall 
Drive, Mt. Plesant, S.C. 29464 


J. Daniel Mullin, 
tory of the 


Great Myths of World War II by Karl Roebling, 
§ . Paragon Press, 262 pages. The writer 
a wide spectrum of misconceptions 
about WWII, including damage to Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki by atom bombs as compared to 
that inflicted on Dresden and Tokyo with 
“conventional” 


missiles. 


Vietnam War 


Vietnam: The Valor and the Sorrow by 
Thomas D. Boettcher, $27.50, Little, Brown, 
495 pages. A veteran of the war, the author 
takes as his theme the reluctance of the 


901st ABS Bn., Co. B (New Guinea, 1945) —Sccking 
anyone in unit —Clarence Gaines, VAMC, 77 Wainwright 
Dr., Walla Walla, WA 99362 

24th Div., 3d Engr. Bn., HQ Co., Assault Pltn. 
(Korea, June-Sept. 1950)—Seeking anyone in unit 
Heywood V. Kleber, POB 302, Monroe, OR 97456. 

9th Inf. Div., 47th Inf., 329th Anti-tank Co. (Lunds- 
burg, Germany, summer-fall 1946) —Secking T/Sgts. 
Marshall and Wadley (?).—John P) Reed, POB 317, 
Wamego, KS 66547 

628th Engr. LE Co. (ETO, WWII) Seeking members 
of unit.—Vincient Rea, 1528 E Sist Sc, Brooklyn, NY 
11234 

1st Air Cav., 15th Supply and Svc. Bn., Supply Co. 
(Bong San & An Kai, Vietnam, Sept. 1966-Oct. 
1967)—Sceking anyone in unit,esp. Capt. Charles Fields 
and Sgt. Yanashigy (7) —William (Bill) Fuller, 270 Beach 
Ave., Pasadena, MD 21122 

8th Army, 25th Inf. Div., 725th Ord. Bn., Co. A 
(Korean War)—Seeking anyone in unit —Theodore C 
Cauley, POB 162, Dix, IL 62830. 

121st Evac. Hosp. (SM) (Camp Polk, La. & Ft. 
Benning, Ga., 1945-48) —Sceking all former members. 


RECENT 


BookK Ss 


military and intelligence community to 
become involved in Southeast Asia while 
governmental, civilian strategists pushed for 
it. Profusely illustrated. 


No More Vietnams by Richard M. Nixon, 
$14.95, Arbor House, 240 pages. The former 
President reviews the Vietnam War, warns 
against further U.S. failures in the Third World 
and credits his policy of bombing North 
Vietnam and mining the harbors, as long 
advocated by the VFW, with forcing the Com- 
munists to come to a settlement. The title, 
however, means winning in the future, not 
failing again. 


Revolutionary War 


George Washington by Douglas Southall 
Freeman, $18.95, Charles Scribner's Sons, 780 
pages. This is Richard Harwell’s abridgement 
of Dr. Freeman's monumental, seven-volume 
Pulitzer Prize-winning biography. 


General Interest 


The Nightmare Years by William L. Shirer, 
$12.95, Bantam Books, 654 pages. The noted 
war correspondent recalls his experiences 
between 1930-1940. 


Places Rated Almanac by Richard Boyer and 
David Savageau, $14.95, Rand McNally, 449 
pages. Everything you ever wanted to know 
and more about all 329 metropolitan areas of 
the United States. 


Pardon Me, America by Robert M. Owings 
with Rebecca Wallace, Lifeline, 178 pages, 
$12.95. This is the story of one man’s checkered 
military and civilian career that included 
scrapes with the law, including a threat to 
blow up a passenger plane to Hawaii, all due 
to alcoholism. He received a Presidential 
pardon and has rehabilitated himself through 
Alcoholics Anonymous 


esp. Capt. Robert Chambers, Lt. Francis Lachey, M/Sgt 
EL. Branson, Ist Sgt. Arlon Jackson, S/Sgts. Victor 
Jurcik, Eugene Ross, Sges. Warney Johnson, William 
Ratzow and Cpl. Hillman Bowsher, Jr—Dale Dexter, 
POB 7.441, Ketchikan, AK 99901 

1st Inf. Div., 18th Inf., 2d Bn., HQ & HQ Co. 
(Vietnam, 1969-70)—Seeking anyone who served with 
MSG George W. Godfrey, Black Mtn., N.C. and aware of 
Agent Orange usage —Mrs. George W. Godfrey, POB 
128, Black Mountain, NC 28711 

Carrington to Paris Route (Fall 1946)—Secking 
anyone who witnessed accident between U.S. Army truck 
and French civilian truck; Army colonel had been there in 
his staff car —George Yakel, 709 W 26th, Scottsbluff, NE 
69361 

3d Div., 10th FA, Svc. Btry. (Korea, 1952-53)— 
Seeking anyone who remembers my feet freezing and a 
growth on my left eye —James H. Taylor, Westlawn 
Heights Apt. 8, Florala, AL. 36442 

7th Lhe 32d Inf., Co. G (Korea, Nov. 1952-Aug. 
1953)-Sceking anyone in unit —Robert A. Palomarez, 
6102 Eglise Ave., Pico Rivera. CA 90660 
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This is all 
you wear 


A 

Improve your hearing! Name brand 
aid helps you understand words you 
miss. If you hear but don’t understand, 
this aid amplifies the sounds you need. 
Enjoy comfortable, attractive aid in your 
own home. FREE 30-day home trial. 

We promise no salesmen! Write today 
for free catalog! J & M, Dept. 9-W 
329 N. Third Street, DeKalb, IL 60115 


MEN’S WIDE SHOES 


EE-EEEEEE, SIZES 5-13 

Extra width for men who need it 
Excellent variety. styling 

and quality. Send tor Ae 
FREE CATALOG s 

THE WIDEST " 
SELECTION OF THE \ 
WIDEST SHOES 
ANYWHE! 


HITCHCOCK SHOES, INC. 
Dept. 10G, Hingham, MA 02043 


REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
120 Years of Proven Results! 


END THE AGONY OF 
ITCHING INSTANTLY! 


PSORIASIS 
ECZEMA 
HEMORRHOIDS 


Marvelous patented cream gives fast relief. Contains 
the strongest medicine available without prescrip- 
tion 
For blessed temporary relief that can give you a 
new lease on life. 
One tin only $19.99 
Mail Check or Money Order 
Charles L. Adams Medicine Co. Inc., Dept. VF-26 
4890 Clark Lane, Manlius, N.Y. 13104-1506 


A JOSTEN’S MILITARY RING 
THE PERFECT GIFT 


send one dollar for color catalog 


Josten’s, P.O. Box AC, Denton, Texas 76201 


Library of Congress Catalog #84-51095 


che 


"ONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


The Names, 


The Deeds 


* COMPLETE * UPTODATE * EVERY OFFICIAL 
CITATION OF THE ACTIONS THAT EARNED THE 
HIGHEST OF ALL MILITARY HONORS « CIVIL WAR 
THROUGH, VIETNAM * OVER 3,000 ENTRIES + 22 
WARS AND'CAMPAIGNS « INDEXED * HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND * ‘TABLES + COLOR PHOTO OF 
MEDALS * 1105 PAGES * $27.50 


%* PUBLISHER’S SPECIAL $22.50 * 


(Postage will be paid on orders with payment enclosed. Calif. Res. add 6% sales tax.) 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


STATE zip 


mal. to: “Sharp & Dunnigan 80x 7781 FOREST RANCH, CA 95942 


Me Cl LAI lM S 


1st Avn. Bde., 129th Assault Helicopter Co. (Viet- 
nam, 1971-72)—Seeking anyone in unit, esp, Cobras. — 
Kimberly Harold LaVoie, RFDD Box 785, Livermore 
Falls, ME 04254. 
8610 AAU, Det. A (Pyangyong-do Island, North 
Korea, winter 1951-52)—Secking anyone who served 
with me.—Sge. R.L. (Bob) Wright, 1208 W Missouri, 
Kirksville, MO 63501 
67th Med. Tank Bn., Co. A, 3d Pitn. (Ft. Hood, 
Texas, 1949-50)—Seeking anyone who served with me, 
sp. company clerk Walter P. Chmielewski— William 
(Frenchy) Douillette, 55 Downing St. Concord, NH 
03301 
7th Army, Sth Bn., 30th Arty., HQ Btry. (Italy, April 
25, 1968) —Seeking anyone from unit, esp, Ist Lt. James 
P, Hedrick —Florentino Sena, 1117 Dusk Lane, Clovis, 
NM 88101 


Gl MARINES 

3d Marine Div., 3d Bn., Co. | (Chu Lai, visinam, 
May-Oct. 1965)— Seeking anyone in unit who re 
bers me —Gary Hammett, 221 Bentley Hill Dr., Reisters- 
town, MD 21136. 


GE NAVY 
USS Hornet (CV12) V-5 Div. (1943-45)—Seeking 
anyone who remembers me being treated in sick bay, esp 
Guffa from Monessen, Pa., Janik from Springfield, Mass 
Milich from Hamtramck, Mich, and Knapicfrom Bridge- 
port, Ct.—Robert J. Daley, 1128 Flanders Ave., Akron, 
OH 44314 
USS Ticonderoga & Great Lakes Naval Station 
(1951-55)—Seeking anyone who remembers me.—Ed 
W Aumiller, RR 4 Box 25, Hastings, NE 68901 
Bocachica NAS (Key West, Fla., 1953-54) & USS 
Manstield (DD728)—Secking hospitalman 2d class 
who treated my neck and shoulder for which I requested 
treatment not be put in my medical records at Bocachica; 
seeking gunnersmate 2d class (Moon) Mullins who got 
my helmet after Mansfield hit mine and threw me into 
the overhead.—B.T. Sanders, 6951 Victor Rd., Mobile, 
AL 36608. 
USS Ganymede (AK104) (1943-45)—Secking anyone 
aboard ship, esp. SM 3/c Tom Tully.—D.L. Burch, SC 3/c, 
244 Des Moines, Salina, KS 67401. 
USS John S. McCain (DL3) B Div. & Engr. Dept. 
(Sept. 1965-July 1966)—Secking Cmdr. Ralph E. ‘ 
Wilson, Jr.; Lt. John Fait, OIC; CPO Larson, PO1 Robert 
Clements and Boiler Tech EN AJ. Kizk.—John B. 
Eisenbise, Jr., 201 Lamphere Dr., Blue Grass, IA 52726. 
ing Tex Boswell, 
colliflower, K. 
elch, others who can vouch for 
ard ship.—Earl D. Hoy, 
G4 USARJ, APO San Francisco, CA 96343. 
USS Bon Homme Richard (CV31) Med. Dept. 
(Dec. 1944-Jan 1946)—Seeking whereabouts of my 
medical records which were transferred from Tycoloban 
Bay, Leyte, Pl, to U.S. port in California; ASN 32997222, 
was with 177th Ordnance Depot, Co. —Barney Pullinger, 
400 Fairview Ave. #4D, Ft. Lee, NJ 07024. 
River Patrol Boat School Cla: 6 (Feb.-April 
1969)—Seeking anyone in unit who remembers me and 
lung condition.—Rodger D. Alston, POB 859, Globe, AZ 
85502 
USS Ranger (CVA61) (Vietnam, Dec. 9, 1968)— 
Seeking ASM 3 Dave Sinsky, AZ 2M. Bennett, AME AM 
Kelly J. Down, ASM 3 T.W. Harper, AN J.W. Willaims, 
AS 1 L. Moorhead, anyone else who remembers head and 
neck injuries I incurred.—Lloyd F. Grahn, c/o Veterans 
Service Officer, Todd County Courthouse Annex, Long 
Prairie, MN 56347. 
USS LSM 44 (July 1944-July 1945)—Secking anyone 
aboard.—Tony Winkler, 4376 Ewing Ave., North Minne- 
wlis, MN 55422 
Uss Canopus (AS34) (Charleston, S.C., 1966- 
68)—Seeking anyone who remembers injury Isustained.— 
joseph R. Staub, 78 Bowline St., Barnegat, NJ 08005. 
$$ Philadelphia (Dec. 1941- -May 1943) & USS 
Pittsburgh (CA72) (Oct. 1944)—Seeking anyone who 
served with me and remembers exposure to asbestos.— 
Thaddeus Vernik, Rt. 4 Box 382, Dunnellon, FL 32630, 


Swanson, 
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GB AIR FORCE 
(Including Army air units prior to 1947) 


OSEPTEMBER 


45th Air Depot Grp. & attached units—Charles 
Guemelata, 119 Aigler Blvd., Bellevue, OH 44811 

50th Air Base Grp. (Baton Rouge)—W: alter Houston, 
c/o Sam's Mfg. Co., POB 343, Dayton, TN 
50th Air Svc. Grp., HQ & HQ Sqdn.— 
201 Kyle St., Kingsport, TN 37665 
64th Trp. Carrier Grp.— Del Zahnizer. 
versity Blvd., Dallas, TX 75205 

319th Bomb. Grp. (M)—Neal Baker, 1831 S Park Lane, 
Denison, TX 75020. 


DOCTOBER 


2d Bomb. Assn.—Grp. & Wing (1942-85)—Albert 

Anselmo, 1253 El Sur Way, Sacramento, CA 95825. 

7th Photo Grp.—Claude Murray, 1933 E Marshall, 

Phoenix, AZ 85016. 

8th AF—John Woolnough, 8AFHS, POB 3556, Holly 

wood, FL 33083, 

8th Photo Recon. Sqdn.— Andy Kappel, 6406 

Kansas City, MO 64113. 

13th Bomb. Sqdn. (L-NI) (Korean War)—Grim 

Reapers Assn. (Korea), 250 E Hazelwood Lane #20, 

Lemoore, CA 93245 

18th Pursuit Sqdn. (WWII)—Arthur Crettol, POB B, 

Wasco, CA 93280. 

19th Air Depot Grp., HQ Sqdn. (WWII)— 

172 Cheltenham Dr., Dayton, OH 45459. 

27th Bomb. Grp. (L)—Charles Cook, 3822 Cumberland 
Lithonia, GA 30058, 

3oth Bomb. Grp. Assn.—30th BG Assn., 

St., Charleston, SC 29401 

34th Bomb. G Pp. (H)—Ray Summa, 2910 Bittersweet 

Lane, Anderson, IN 46011 

36th Ftr. Grp.—Lorenzo Miller, 7811 Kimberly St., 

Commerce City, OK 80022. 

41st Bomb. Grp. (WWII) —Gene Olson, 2100 Meridian 

Park Blvd,, Concord, CA 94520. 

42d Svc. Sqdn., 329th Svc. Grp. (WWII)—Howard 

Brosset, 5848 Menlo Dr., Baton Rouge, LA 70808. 

47th Bomb. Grp.—Costa Chalas, 67 Trapelo Rd., 

Belmont, MA 484-5620. 

48th Trp, Carrier Sqdn., 313th Grp. (WWII). 

Snider, 7527 Shoup Ave., Canoga Park, CA 91307 

53d Trp. Carrier Sqdn. (WWit)_ —Bill Elliott, 6110 E 

Sth St., Apt. 319, Tucson, AZ 85711 

55th Ftr. Grp. & 442d ASG—Michael Alba, 560! 

Mosquito Pass, Colorado Springs, CO 80917 

56th TC Sqdn., 375th TC Grp. (WWII)—Erwin 

Walter, 977 Cardiff Dr., Crystal Lake, IL 60014 

403d TC Grp. & 801st Med. Evac.— Aron Tobiska, 3! 

$ Holland St., Lakewood, CO 80226. 

81st TC Sqdn., 436th TC Grp. (WWII)—T.W. Bone- 

cutter, 620 Randolph St., Wilmington, OH 45177. 

93d Ftr. Sqdn. (WWII)—Dayno Weaver, 108 Sneden 

Place W, Spring Valley, NY 10977 

96th Bomb. Grp. (WWII)—T.L. 

Willow Ave., Wheaton, IL 60187 

98th Bomb. Grp. (H) Assn.—Cory Orne, Jr., POB 553, 

Lake Pleasant, NY 12108 

99th Air Svc. Sqdn.—Tom Haworth, 11028 SW 9st 

St. Miami, FL 33176. 

153d Obsn. Sqdn.— Edward Stephens, 5050 Pinecrest 

Dr., Meridian, MS 39305 

307th Ftr. Sqdn. (WWI1)— Marion Cyran, 297 Glencove 

Rd., Kenmore, NY 14223. 

313th TC Grp. (WWII)—CR. Hills, 6997 Ellsworth 

Cir., Fair Oaks, CA 95628. 

316th TC Sqdn.—Wally Crain, POB 13129, San 

Antonio, TX 78213. 

320th Bomb. Grp.—Stu Rowan, 108 Aspin, Hereford, 

TX 79045 

322d Bomb. Grp.—Wiley Scarborough, 1647 Ave. L 

NW, Winter Haven, FL 33881. 

333d Ftr. Sqdn. (WWII)—Raymond Ransom, 

Superior St., Madison, WI 53704. 

339th Ftr. Sqdn. (WWII & Korean War)—Richard 

Cowles, 745 Harrison, Belding, MI 48809. 

353d Ftr. Grp.—Charles Graham, 1625 Eye St. NW, Ste. 

123, Washington, DC 20006-3098. 

354th Ftr. Grp.—George Bickell, 4412 Majestic Ave., 

Fairfax, VA 22053, 

362d Ftr. Grp.—William Marles, 2838 Blue Brick Dr., 

Nashville, TN 37214. 

364th Ftr. Grp. Assn. (WWII)—Brad McManus, POB 

911, 1220 Valley Forge Rd., Valley Forge, PA 19481 


Walnut 


Paul Shuff, 


19 Lowndes 


Bob 


Thomas, 1607 E 


2330 
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NOW—END GUTTER PROBLEMS FOREVER WITH NEW 


THERMAR WEATHER-FOIL 


THE AMAZING GUTTER ALTERNATIVE 


© Can’t clog 
© Stays clean automatically 


© Eliminates downspouts and 
dry wells 


© Works to prevent ice damage 
© Helps stop water leaks 


® Installs easily in 3 hours 
(average home). 


THERMAR 


Weather-Foil 
SS STOPS TRENCHING. EROSION. 
Air Foil designed THERMAR WEATHER-FOIL breaks 
< up water sheet which usually runs from roof edge. 


I Weather-Foil DISPERSES WATER—produces mil- 
is l\ 


lions of tiny droplets which fall harmlessly to 


earth—pleasantly as a light spring rain. NO DOWN- 


Ordinary 
Gutter 


a 


SPOUTS NEEDED! Eliminates TRENCHING, ERO- 
SION. Helps prevent basement water leakage too. 


AVOIDS SNOW & WATER DAMAGE. 


In winter snow can freeze on roof edge making gut- 
ters ineffective. Heat ‘leaking’ from inside home 
and through roof causes some melting where ice 
and roof meet. Water trapped inside this ice blanket 
can then flow under shingles causing costly damage 
veces WEB" design helps prevent ice 

jams 


NO CLOGGING, NO CLEANING. 


Gutter maintenance can be a constant problem. Gut- 
ters tend to fill with leaves, twigs, and debris. 
WEATHER-FOIL design avoids these problems. If 
cleaning should ever be necessary just use ordinary 
garden hose—right from ground level Amaz- 
ing—because it's so very simple! 


INSTALLS IN JUST THREE HOURS. 


First Really New Advance In Gutter Design In 100 
Years. Units snap in place using simple mounting 
brackets. Installation for an ‘average’ home can be 
made in three hours or less—with just a hammer 
and screwdriver. No experience necessary 
WEATHER-FOIL is rustproof, corrosion proof— 
should last the life of your home. AND THE COST 
IS MODEST TOO—usually less than the cost of a 
traditional gutter system with its downspouts and 
leaders. WEATHER-FOIL IS VIRTUALLY INVISIBLE 
ONCE INSTALLED. 


If your gutter system is more than ten years old, you should investigate 
THE THERMAR WEATHER-FOIL NOW! 


Protected by US patents — Made in USA 
SEND COUPON TODAY FOR SIMPLIFIED LAYOUT AND ORDERING INFORMATION. DETAILS FREE 


! THERMAR JOHNSON POWER TECH Call Toll Free 
— 


THERMAR CENTER 1-800-228-6505 
CORPORATION TRUMBULL, CT 06611-0398 


YES , please rush—FREE—all details of the new THERMAR WEATHER-FOIL system, 
designed to end old fashioned gutter problems forever! | understand that | am under 
NO obligation whatever and that NO SALESMAN will call 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


VF R95 


eee rs 


UNIT 
INSIGNIAS 


In full color, 
first quality, your 
name & rank eres 
in bronze, 
7"x9Q" 


376th Bomb. Grp. (H)—Jack Brock, 507 W Solver 
Sands, San Antonio, TX 78216. 

387th Bomb. Grp. (M)—R.C. Allen,9215 Cherokee PL, 
Leawood, KS 66206. 

390th Bomb. Grp. Assn.—John Quinn, 5257 N Wood- 
mere Fairway, Scottsdale, AZ 85253. 

397th Bomb. Grp. (M)—Tom Bejarano, 14533 Landhill 
Dr., Hacienda Hgts., CA 91745. 

403d TC Grp.—George Knight, POB 1256, Wildwood, 


New! A first-class, rich-looking plaque to Personalized copy computer-engraved FL 32785 
display your unit insignia and name, rank in bronze on black, matte-finish plate that 449th Bomb. Grp. (WWII)—Richard Downey, 4859 
and tour of duty. won't tarnish. Stanhope Dr., St. Louis, MO 63128 
Designed and produced right here in Insignia for U.S. Army combat divisions an Bomb, Oreo ae Branstetter, 3765 
U.S.A by a Vietnam veteran, insignia is available. Also plaques for Navy, Marine agape Neth as a 
lithographed in true-to-life, full-color on Corps, Air Force. A fitting memorial. Great Aeon EON Grp Assos Deena geist Darke 
brushed-gold mylar. Wood plaque has _ gift idea. Order one for a buddy. Please 46ist Bomb. Wing—Ralph Leone, 6204 Jameson Rd., 
walnut finish and gold border, notched for allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. Sorry, no Amarillo, TX 79106. 
easy hanging in home or workplace. C.0.D.s. (Please print or type) eosin Rome Sipe L. Bundy, 5773 Middlefield Dr., 
aa ewe ee eee ee eee ee oe “ eee 
486th Bomb. Grp. (H) (WWII)—Robert Nolan, 2676 
HOW TO ORDER I EMPYREAN COMPANY 4213 State Park Drive * Akron, Ohio 44319 Augusta Dr. N, Clearwater, FL 33519. 
Fill out coupon & bank-card 492d Bomb. Grp. (WWII) —Elmer Clarey, 2015 Victoria 
Hetil et Nh en cocte YES, | want to proudly display my unit's plaque. Please rush me Glos alinn CRO 
or money order, $19.95 per Plaque(s) at $19.95 each for which | enclose $. Plus $3 for ship- 500th Bomb. Sqdn. (WWII) — Fred Moore, 4852 Vivaldi 
plaque plus $3 shipping & hand- ping per order. Or charge: | Visa or | MasterCard | Dr., Las Vegas, NV 89102 
ling, (Ohio residents add $1.10 Acct. No. ____ - - Exp. Date 529th AC & W Grp.—N.E. Cole, 2732 Warwick Dr., 
sales tax.) Bloomfield Hills, MI 48013. 


Name Rank ( Optional) 


— For even faster service — 
Call this 7-day, 24-hour toll-tree 


no. & charge your Visa or | 


867th Guard Sqdn. (WWII)—Thomas Wilson, 1251 
Morgana Rd., Jacksonville, FL 32211 

1400th AAFBU Eur. & 1406th Air Trans. Commands 
(WWII)—Lawrence Zellars, 401 Garner, Weatherford, 


Tour of duty & years (Europe, Pacific, Korea, Vietnam, Stateside, 1943-45, 1968-70, etc) I TX 76086 


MasterCard. ‘Army Division or Branch of Service Unit Nickname 


1-800-446-2191 


(In Ohio call 1-800-446-2190) 


7505th Hospital— Raymund Cole, 106 Dartmouth Way, 
Niceville, FL 32578 
Aircraft Observer Bomb., Mather AFB—Carl Miller, 


Or send Navy, Marine Corps, _ Air Force plaque 


cee 4631 Las Lindas Way, Carmichael, CA 95608. 
EMPYREAN COMPANY Rssarees ING} 2. Box) Army Air Corps Enlisted Pilots Assn.—Norbert 
4213 State Park Drive | City State Zip Code Lentz, RD 4 Box 422, Lake Ariel, PA 18436. 
Akron, OH 44319 Phone | ) BTC 7 Atlantic City, Trainees & Cadre—John Mazz 


afer, 913 Alberta Dr., West Mifflin, PA 15122. 
Love Field (Dallas, 1942-46)—Mrs. Elna Hightower, 


1208 Morrow Ave., Waco, TX 76710. 
Pilot Class 1947-C— Bob Campion, POB 1830, Rich- 
<C i i 2 «| | ardson, TX 75080. 
PROTECT YOUR VALUABLES — al] Va we Ranch Hands-Vietnam—Jack Spey, 800 Tarpon, Ft 
Walton Beach, FL 32548 


AND IMPORTANT PAPERS! 
- Station 80, 112th AACS Sqdn. (Oujda, Fr. Mor- 


itry Safe for your home is > ae “REUNION” occo)—John Hodges, 711 Hillside, Klamath Falls, OR 
e of mind” for youl And = aboard “Royal Viking Star” from Sidney 97601 
think of the convenience! It's like to SANTO*GUADALCANAL « RABAUL USAFSS-ESC Alumni Assn.—USAFSS-ESC Alumni 
pr a ony Rone ~~* ADMIRALTY ISLANDS «MILNE BAY Assn., 6960 ESW/CC, San Antonio, TX 78243-5000. 
dite! *Port Moresby + Bali | | Wilmington Warriors Assn.—Henry Johnston, 3819 


200 tonnes bene ‘ Pacific -singapore+ Mania | | N Tazewell Sc, Arlington, VA 22207, 


* UL Listed = ~~ Memories Cruise | | oNOVEMBER 
* Fire-resistant . ‘< Hong Kong - April 9, 1986 - 28 Days. 


4 cree saaeery eneneeial US. RS. from: $5656. Contact 90th Bomb. Grp. (H)—Tom Keyworth, 38 Crestlyn Dr, 


© FURNITURE CABINETS = VALOR TOURS, LTD. E, York, PA 17402 
#5380 available ¥ SS B_ P.O, Box 1617 +Schoonmaker Bidg rod a Beye ete Reunion Comm., 356 Auburn 


a) { . eWiBITE FOR 4 Re S = _- Sausalito, CA 94966 


REE CATALOG! 2 (415) 332-7850 
Value-tique Inc. Gm ALL BRANCHES 


Dept. M-996 * PO. Box 67 © Leonia, N.J. 07605 GASSS OSEPTEMBER 


01 Bird Dog Pilots & Observors—Phil Phillips, c/o 
Shield Co, 3839-C-8 San Pedro NE, Albuquerque, NM 


OUR FAMOUS CLYDESDALE’S ON PARADE ath Int. Bn., Co. C, Marine Reserves & the Chosin 


Few— William Beachler, 1303 E Wilson Ave., Peoria, IL 


51603. 
SPECIAL McB 12, MCB 17, 7th NCR CB—Robert Williams, 
. POB 48, Ludlow, VT 05149. 
MAIL OOCTOBER 
ORDER 


AACS Alumni—Bob Dickerson, 2514 Lexington Rd., 
i \“y- Falls Church, VA 22043 
PRICE "se a : ery Battle of Plei Me Veterans— 1807 N Gramercy Pl, No 
3, Hollywood, CA 90028, 
Our authentic cast Iron Beer Wagon is a classic replica/investment for the collector. 8 chunky cast iron Carlisle Bks. Pioneers — MFSS—Gloriv Patsy, 1206 
Clydesdale horses pull a vividly hand-painted wagon with 27 individual wood barrels. Complete with drivers, Harrisburg Pike, Carlisle, PA 17013. 
reins and dog. 31” overall. Weighs 13 Ibs. Looks striking on a Bar, Mantlepiece or Television set. Makes a perfect SHAEF Veterans of WWII—SHAEF Reunion HQ, 
gift. Although similar wagons sell for $70-$80 in gift shops, our price is only $29.95 ea. plus please add $3.00 for POB 59, Rumson, NJ 07760. 


shpg. 
Mass. residents please add 5% sales tax. ODECEMBER rt 


..- YOUR FREE GIFT... n 
Mention this ad with your order and we will send you FREE a set of BEER BOTTLE salt and pepper Chosin Reservior (Nov.-Dec. 1950) Veterans—Paul 
shakers (offer expires 1/31/86). Send your check to: (if Master Charge or Visa, card No. & exp. date) Hirt, 1340 Old Chain Bridge Rd., McLean, VA 22101 


70 Main Street, (617) 665-3581 


HIGHLANDER HOUSE Dept. VA-1 MELROSE, MASS. 02176 
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Ge ARMY 
OSEPTEMBER 


19th Engr. (C)(WWII)—A.E. Asp, 1905 Darthmouth 
Ce, Modesto, CA 95350 

37th Div., 3d Bn., 148th Inf., HQ & K Cos.—Leo 
Rosenbeck, 501 W Elizabeth St., Coldwater, OH 45828. 
239th Engr. (C) Bn.—Lou Weisgerber, 6072 Dryden 
Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45213. 

250th CA—Robert Valdez, 188 Harbor Dr, Daly City, 
CA 94014 
313th Inf. Rgt. 
OH 44405 
1092d Sig. Co.—1.B. Waterbury, 27561 Linwood Cir 
North Olmsted, OH 44070. 


OOCTOBER 


2d Cav. Assn. (WWII)—Samuel Sortino, 112 Clement 
Dr., Somerdale, NJ 08083 

3d Army HQ Staff (1944-45)—Coy Eklund, 1285 Ave 
of the Americas, New York, NY 10019. 

4th Armd. Div., Dixie Chap.— Albert Haycek, 1020 
Villa Circle #4, New Port Richey, FL 34552 

4th Armd. Div., Del. Valley Chap. — Charles Schmide 
40 Driscoll Dr., Ivyland, PA 18974 

IV Corps HQ N.— Marvin Seigel, 11103 Riazza Sq 
St. Louis, 


Bruno Crisafi, 542 6th St, Campbell 


Tom Willaims, 7139 Karden Way 


Joseph Canzano, 243 Coronado Blvd 
Titusville, FL. 32780. 

7th MRU—Robert Adams, 3124 N_ Ingelwood St 
Arlington, VA 22207 

9th Armd. Div., 19th Tank Bn. 
2 Box 98, Butler, TN 37640. 
9th Div., 39th Inf., Co. F. 
AR 72102 

13th Armd. Div., 16th AIB, Co. A— Miller Hanly, 3702 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston, WV 25302 

13th FA Bde., HQ & HQ Btry.—Kennth Williams, 22 
Eldorado St, Toms River, NJ 08757 
15th Major Port Trans. Corps. 
1805 Sybil Cr,, St. Louis, MO 63125 
16th Gen. Hosp.—Norman Climer 
Cir, Atlanta, GA 30345 

17th Armd. Engr., Co. E (WWII) — Ed Summons, 2151 
Grove Ridge Dr., Palm Harbor, FL 35564 

17th FA—George Hackett, POB 404, Canton, NY 13617 
19th Combat Engrs. (WWII)— Mahlon Campbell, 30 
Rogers Rd, Norristown, PA 19403 

25th Inf. Div. Assn.— Robert Muzzy, 809 Forston Dr 
Takoma Park, MD 20912 

27th Combat Engrs.— Bill Simon, 1501 New Falls Rd 
Levitttown, PA 19056 

29th Inf. Rgt., HQ Co.—John Blumenschein, 749 
Gridley St, Lancaster, PA 17601 

30th Med. Depot Co. (WWII)— Donald Reitzer. 
Tropicana #10, Las Vegas, NV 89109 

31st Div., 167th Inf., Co. M (WWI) — William Smith 
506 College St., Moulton, AL. $5650. 

32d Div., 127th Inf., Co. D— Ray DeCoster, 780 Maple 
St, Neenah, WI 54956, 


John Davenport, Re 


Ray Hanks, POB 9, McRae 


Roland Schaeffer. 


2455 Echo Hills 


32d Recon Trp. (WWII)—Edwin Babcock, RR 4 
Sparta, WL 54656. 
34th Inf. Div., 109 Med. Bn., Co. A— Floyd Ferrin 


POB 25, Moorland, 1A 50566. 

36th FA Rgt.—Daniel Tanous, 25 Knowles Rd , Water 
town, MA 02172 

36th Recon. Sqdn. (Mech.) 
65th PL, Arvida, CO. 

37th Div., 2d Bn., 129th Inf.—Lee Augustine, 
Lawndale Ave., Chicago, IL. 60618 

37th Div., 148th Inf., Co. B—Robert Buehrer, 2421 
Valleybrook Dr., Toledo, OH 43615 

37th Ord. Co.—Tony Ciailes, 181 Dawson Ave 
burgh, PA 15202 

40th Inf. Div. (Korean War)—Edward Lown, 210 
Highland Ave., Maybrook, NY 12543 

40th Inf. Div., 108th Rgt., Co. B (WWII) 
Banks, 1245 Foss Rd., Lake Worth, FL 33461 
40th Sta. Hosp. (WWII)—Arc Sawyer, 102 Herrick 
Park Dr., Tecumseh, MI 19286. 
41st Evac. Hosp. (WWII) 
Terrace, Fresno, CA 93704 
43d Inf. Div., 43d Sig. Co. Veterans Assn.— Robert 
Grace, 27 Merry Mount Dr., Warwick, RLO2888 

43d Div. Chorus— Raymond Marsden, 2515 E Lincoln 
Hwy, POB 501, DeKalb, IL 60115 


Dave Davis, 1925 W 


3219N 


Pitts 


Leroy 


Sam Barkman, 430 F 
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glide upstairs on 
a STAIR-GLIDE® 


stairway lift 


No more problems with stairs. 
Just sit on a stairway lift, press 
the button and glide up and 
down in complete safety. 
Saves changing your house 
around or moving. Easily 


straight stairs. No mess. 
Folds back — gets in 
nobody's way. Find 
out all the details. 
Fill in the coupon 
below and mail to us. 


| 


Send me free 
J] detaits of your 
push-button 

stairway lift quickly 


ess - = 


I Address : a: = 


TAIR-GLIDE CORPORATIO 

85. 4001 E. 138th Si.. P.O. Box 

[Samiview MO 64030 Tel. 816-763-3100 
et es ae am nn ae ae ee 


When your knees 
go bad...you’re 
in trouble! 


Custom form titting pad 
design prevents slipping 
and affords maximum 
mobility and comfort 


Lightweight non-metal 
construction allows full 
range of motion and can 
be comfortably worn for 
hours, 


Patented 
material 
insulates, 
warms and 
soothes knee 
joint 


Improves y « 
knee function 


and relieves 


discomfort py 


Adds strength and 
stability directly to 
where support and 
protection is 
needed 


Cotton Barlow, retired football coach 
and trainer, has developed a new con- 
cept in knee supports. Extremely 
lightweight, contains no metal, but 
provides maximum strength and sta- 
bility directly to the knee joint. Pro- 
vides support and relieves the pain of 
old injuries, helps in rehabilitating re- 
cent injuries and soothes arthritic 
knees. For correct size, measure 
around the knee 1” above the knee 
cap. Send along with $19.95 plus 
$1.50 postage and handling to: 


Barlow™ Inc., Dept. VFF095, 
406 So. Ella, Sandpoint, ID 83864. 


Comes in 5 different 
sizes to ensure 
roper fit for 

either knee 


Don’t Buy a 
BIG TILLER... 


For a Small Job! 


Buy a Mantis! 


Big tillers weigh almost 300 Ibs. 
Mantis weighs just 20 Ibs. (women and 
older gardeners love it)! 

Simply turning a 300 Ib. tiller ina 
backyard garden is a challenge. 
Mantis starts with a flick of the wrist. . . 
turns on adime... and weeds 
between narrow rows and along 
fence lines. 

The Mantis takes the work out of 
growing flowers and vegetables .. . 
so you can have more time to enjoy 
the results! 

Most big tillers were designed to just 
till, Mantis was designed from the 
beginning for a variety of useful at- 
tachments. Tiller. Weeder. Furrower. 
Edger. Lawn Aerator. Lawn De- 
Thatcher. Hedge Trimmer. 

Best of all, Mantis costs a fraction 
of what you'll pay for a big tiller. 

3-Week In-Your-Garden Trial! 

Mantis has a Lifetime Warranty on 
the tines (if they ever break, we'll 
replace them). A Lifetime Replace- 
ment agreement on the engine. Anda 
3-Week In-Your-Garden Trial (if you 
don't like it, we'll take it back and give 
you a full refund). 


“The Mantis is compact, yet it still 
accomplishes big garden jobs! We've 
used it to till up a flower bed, prepare a 
strawberry patch and dig trenches for 
planting asparagus. We even used the 
Mantis to cut sod pieces for our lawn.” 
Jane & Jim Maxey 

Douglasville, GA 


PECIAL FALL BONUS 
REE $41.00 BORDER EDGER 


Mantis Manufacturing Co. 
1458 County Line Rd., Dept 751 
Huntingdon Valley, PA 19006 


OPlease send more information on the Mantis 
| Tiller/Cultivator . . . and your 3-Week Trial! 


©1985 MMC 
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See Advertisement Inside Back Cover 


>" SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! MAIL TODAY!” ~~~ 2 
OLD VILLAGE SHOP, Dept. FM-5317 


Bldg. #9, Hanover, PA 17333 


Nevada Residents add sales tax. 
Sure, I'll try the world’s most comfortable shoes. Please send me: 


MEN'S SHOE 


GOLF COURSE 


WATERFRONT 


A mi prs. Men's Tan Leather (2425788) Size Width 

New Florida Mobile Home Park Drs. Men’s Black Leather (2368028) Size — Width 

prs. Men's Brown Sueded (2425868) Size Width 

OPENING SPECIAL prs. Men’s Sand Sueded Leather _(M233361B) Size Width 
‘WOMEN'S SHOE 

Single-Wide Home prs. Women’s Tan Leather (2035628) Size Width 

Ready for Occupancy prs. Women’s Black Leather (M2036878) Size Width 

f) prs. Women’s White Leatier _(M2236998) Size Width 

prs. Women’s Brown Sueded (M2237848) Size ‘Width 


+ Free Golf Club Membership SAVE MORE! Order TWO pair for just $28.99 plus $5.00 postage and 


handling. (Please add $2.00 tor wide width.) 
* Trip & Accommodations Reimbursed 


MasterCard 


CHARGE 
WT: Diners’ Club 


American Express 

ANGLER’S GREEN INCLUDES: ven 
CLUHOUSE + POOL + WHIRLPOOL 
PRIVATE EXECUTIVE GOLF COURSE 

PRIVATE FISHING LAKE & BOAT SLIPS 


SHUFFLEBOARD + PLUS MORE 


TO QUALIFY FOR THIS OPENING SPECIAL 
HOME PURCHASE DEPOSIT MUST BE 
MADE BY NOVEMBER 30, 1985 


IDEAL FOR PERMANENT OR 
SEASONAL RESIDENCE 


Enclosed is S. 
PRINT NAME 
ADDRESS. 
city STATE zip 


Check here and send 50¢ for a year’s subscription to our full-color 

Catalog of fine gts (2380965X) ur policy is to process all orders 

promptly. We charge your credit card only when order is shipped 
jelays notified promptly. Shipment guaranteed within 60 days 


Acc't #. Date Exp 
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PLUS 1 tor just $14.88 pr. lus $2.90 per pr. postage and handling 
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rected. The NON-SURGICAL treatments de- 
scribed in this book require no surgery, hospitaliza- 
tion or long period of convalescence. Treatments 
take but a short time and the cost is reasonable. 

Write today. This book may prove of utmost im- 
portance to you. No obligation. 

Excelsior Institute Clinic, Dept. 1158 
110 E. Broadway, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 64024 


! 1 

| TO LEARN MORE ABOUT THIS ONCE-ONLY } Troubled With Getting Up Nights 

1 GRAND OPENING SPECIAL MAIL TO ' Pains In Ba 

1 1 ins In Back, Hips, Legs 

H ANGLER'S GREEN GOLF CLUB 1 | PAS Te) nervousness, Tiredness 

i P.O. BOX 6277 1 

H LAKELAND, FLORIDA 33803 H If you are disturbed by these symptoms, your 
1 troubles may be caused by glandular inflammation 

\ NAME. H of your prostate. Methods that merely give tempor- 

1 1 ary relief for this condition cannot be expected to 

| STREET ADDRESS ! remove the cause of your trouble. 

t H The Excelsior Institute Clinic, devoted to the 

H CITY. _STATE. ZIP. t NON-SURGICAL methods of treatment for dis- 
Hi eases peculiar to older men, has a new FREE 

\ PHONE ( ) BOOK that tells how these troubles may be cor- 

' 


Leen nee ee ee. 


HAVE TROUBLE HEARING ON THE PHONE? 


ncredible “PHONE BOOSTER” 


NOW HEAR CALLER’S 


VOICE—LOUD & CLEAR! 
—Even If You're 
Hard-of-Hearing! 
—Even If You're 
Ina Busy, Noisy Room! 
NOT $30...NOT $20 


mw 3G66 


ONLY 


MATURE WISDOM, Hanover, PA 17333 


[SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—MAIL TODAY! -—— 


MATURE WISDOM, Dept. KZ-1143 
Bidg. #29, Hanover, PA 17333 
Yes! Please rush my Phone Booster(s) (2524140) as 
indicated below, on full Money-Back Guarantee. 
One Booster for only $6.66 plus $1.50 ship. & hdlg. 
[5 GREAT GIFT FOR A FRIEND! 2 for just $12.66 plus 
$2.75 ship. & hdlg. 


Enclosed is $. 


PHONE AMPLIFIER CLAMPS ONTO 
THE RECEIVER—Now, at /ast, enjoy using the 
phone again[ 
© Great for senior citizens—Anyone who's 
hard-of-hearing 
Slips onto receiver—No tools needed 
@ Brings in caller's voice loud and natural-sounding | 
@ Ends strain, embarrassment, asking people 
to “speak up” 


(PA & NV res, add sales tax) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
© Good-looking, comfortable beige styrene— | CHARGE IT teas Lac Penmaes | 
portable for use away from home | e I 
Adjustable volume; on/off controls eet NG oe | 
@ Safe, dependable, an electronic miracle— | Exp. Date 1 
Just add one “AA” battery ReSd | 
WE HEARTILY RECOMMEND AND GUARANTEE THE NAME eM) \ 
“PHONE BOOSTER”... . If not delighted, simply return 
within 30 days for full refund (except ship. & handl.). ADDRESS I 
Thousands of satisfied customers already—Order yours 1 
today, while supplies last! Our policy is to process all =! yty 
orders promptly. We charge your credit card only when | 
order is shipped. Delays notified promptly. Shipment | 1 
guaranteed within 60 days. STATE. — ZIP. — 
La LSE Hh docs dese = 5 eae =] 


44th Cav. Ren. Trp.— Herman Gaskamp, Bar T Ranch, 
Re. 5 Box 259, Caldwell, 77836. 

52d Med. Bn. (WWII)—Tom Burlingame, POB 198, 
Cincinnatus, NY 13040. 

55th QM Base Depot Assn.—Forrest Ingram, 856 
Mendoza Dr., Kissimme 1. 32758. 

57th Sig. Bn. Assn.— Frank Soemer, POB 1082, Bloom. 
field, NJ 07003. 

62d Engr. (Top) Co.—Earl Hillary, 7520 WBA Rd 
Glen Burnie, MD 21601 
64th Chem. Depot Co. CWS—Norman Hoff, 1614 
Muren Blvd., Belleville, IL 62221 

65th AFA Bn. Armd. Sp. (WWII)—James Dent, 9010 
Willow Meadow Dr., Houston, TX 77031 

71st Evac. Hosp.—Kennth Hager, Re. 2, Coolville, OH 
49772 

76th Inf. Div.—E.C. Cutler, RR 2 Box 68, Jackson Ave., 
New Windsor, NY 12550. 

77th inf. Div.—Harry Pagliari, 1935 Alcoa Dr., Arnold, 
PA 150068. 

78th Div., 310th Inf., Co. B (WWII) 
16900 Carlisle, Detroit, MI 48205 
79th Inf. Div., 463d AAA AW Bn.—Dan Kelly, 22 3d 
Ave., Scituate, MA 02066. 

80th Gen. Hosp. —Charles Green, Rt, | Box 33, Came 
ron, NC 28326. 

81st Div. Veterans Assn. (WWI & WWII)— Dwight 
Ellis, Re. 3 Box 238, Lawndale, NC 28090. 
84th Airdrome Sqdn. (WWII)—Paul 
Del., Pine Men., GA 31824 

90th Div., 359th Rgt., Co. C—Thomas Medlin, 1102S 
Maxey St., Sherman, TX_75090. 
91st Chem. Mortar Bn. (WWII) 
POB 157, Chariton, 1A 50049. 

93d Cav. Recon. Sqdn., Trp. B 
POB 11124, Cincinnati, OH 45211 
97th Inf. Div., 386th Inf. Rgt., Co. L—Walter Jaskor 
1818 E Lilac Terr., Arlington Hgrs., I. 60004. 

98th Div., 389th Inf., Co. H—Bill Bray, 34-A Bruan PL, 
Clifton, NJ 07012 

100th Chem. Mortar Bn., Co. B (formerly 508th & 
637th CA AAA Bns.)— Jerry Zuzziv, POB 232, Sea 
Bright, NJ 07760. 

105th FA Veterans Assn. 
POB 1447, Bronx, NY 10471 


Vito LoPiccolo, 


Mitchell, Gen. 


Lester Remster 


Joseph Gramaglia, 


105th FA Veterans Assn., 


107th Evac. Hosp.—Allen Walker, 1072 Main St 
Holyoke, MA 01040, 
108th Evac. Hosp.— Logan Carr, 42 Illini Dr., Taylor 


ville, IL 62568. 

121st QM Car Co. 
Hamburg, PA 19526 

121st Sta. Hosp. (WWII) 

20th PL, Cape Coral, FL 33904 
126th-173d FA Bn.— Edward Kloch, POB 188, Medford, 
WI 54451 

131st QM Truck Co. 

Shoemakerville, PA 19555 
137th Ord. Co. (HMFA)— Ernest Hodges, 2184 Twilley 
Cir, SW Marietta, GA 30060. 

151st Combat Engrs., Co. A—J.D. Hopper, 1000 
Edgewood Ave. SE, Hunwville, AL 35801 


Harold Casper, 633. State St. 
Melba Hewitt, 4280 Sh 


Howard Long, 437 Pine St, 


151st FA Bn.—W J. Grampre, 208 W 73) St, Minne 
apolis, MN 5542 
164th Inf.—Wally Johnson, 3211 Cherry Lane, Fargo, 


ND 58102 3 
164th Inf. Band II Island Command 294th AGF— 
Art Nix, 1012 6th Ave. S, Moorhead, MN 56560. 

165th Inf. Rgt.—69th Veterans Corps, 68 Lexington 
Ave., New York, NY 10010. 

167th Inf., Co. M—William Smith 
Moulton, AL 35650. 

191st Chem. Depot Co.—George Dopirak, 29 Glendale 
Dr., North Huntingdon, PA 15642 

201st Inf. & FA— Frank DeBiase, POB 201, Morgantown, 
WV 20505 

209th AAA AW (SP) Bn., Btry. D— Norman Baur, 
1902 W Newport Ave., Chicago, ILL 60637 

216th Gen. Hosp.— Andrew Menzia, 29 Burnham Rd 
Lowell, MA 01852. 

225th AAA S/L Bn. (Sem), Btry. B—Gilbert Lackman. 
403 Windsor Ave., Westmont, NJ 08108. 

237th Combat Engr. Bn.—Vincient Powell, 257 
Broadway, Passaic, NJ 07055 

243d FA Bn. —James Henderson, 5415 Wedgewood Dr., 
Charlotte, NC 28210. 

243d Port Co. (WWII)—James Childs, 437 Elm St, 
Elberton, GA 30635. . 
258th FA Rgt., 91st FA Bn. (WWII) 
1326 E Tremont Ave, Bronx, NY 10465 
278th Engr. Combat Bn., Co. B—Freedman Taylor. 
19 Cedar Knoll, Tuscaloosa, AL 35405 


506 College St 


Louis Testa, 
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280th & 281st FA Bn.—john Gusman, 891 Moana Cr., 
Palo Alto, CA 94306. 

291st Sig. Hvy. Constr. Co.—James Mohr, 3470 Hwy. 
CC, Slinger, W1 53086. 

292d JASCO—Bill Keatting, 8507 Old Shephersville 
Rd., Louisville, KY 40219. 

304th Inf. Rgt. Assn.—Haig Bogosian, 109 States Pl., 
Red Bank, NJ 07701 

327th Ord.-54th QM, Co. A-3285th Ord.— William 
Gorman, | Chase Lane, Lincoln, RI 02865 

328th Inf. CT (WWII)—Bob Clapp, 208 Aspinwall Ave., 
Brookline, MA 02146. 

352d CA S/L Bn.—Tommy Tooke, 1119 Richmond 
Rd., Texarkana, TX 75503. 

389th FA, Btry. C—Rolland Maus, Rr. 1, Denver, Ind. 
46926. 

392d AAA (WWII)—John Ryan, 47-16 46th St., Wood- 
side, NY 11377. 

405th AAA Gun Bn. (WWII)—Warren Dillard, 2033 
10th St. NW, Roanoke, VA 24012 

442d QM Svc., Co. B (WWII)—Loren Grace, POB 187, 
Lodi, NY 14860. 

461st Ord. Ammo. Co. (Korea, 1952)—James Pryor, 
823 Chatham, Elmhurst, IL 60126. 

476th Ord. Evac. Co. (WWIl)—Jack Chilcote, RD 1 
Box 161, Altoona, PA 16601 

511th Engr. LP Co. (WWII)—Nick Rosania, POB 412, 
Whitehouse Station, NJ 08889. 

518th MP Bn. (WWII)— Michael Weiner,9-3 Pad View, 
East Patchogue, NY 11772. 

531st Engr. Shore Rgt., 1st Engr. Spec. Bde. 
Assn.—Richard Ready, 84 Selwyn St., Roslindale, MA 
02131 

533d Engr. Boat & Shore Rgt.—Robert Tighe, 209 
Eastlawn, Detroit, MI 48215. 

550th AAA Bn. Assn.— Vince Calarco, 112 E Main St., 
Westfield, NY 14787 

560th Ord. HM Tank Co. (WWII)—Ed Mauro, 5 
Dudley Ave., Branford CT 06405 

560th Sig, Aircraft Warning Co. (WWII) —M.L. Cor 
dell, 1909 Kenilworth Berwyn, IL 60402 

580th Sig. Depot—Everett Templeton, 6512 Brown 
lee Dr., Nashville, TN 37205. 

602d FA Bn. Pk., Btry C (WWII)—Ruben Winter, 
1719 Galahad Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 

615th Ord., Maint. Div.—Walter Baird, 1691 Warwick, 
Sylvan Lake, MI 48053 

633d TD Bn.—Shannon Connellly, 211 W Washington, 
Macomb, IL 61455. 

643d TD Bn. (WWII)—Linwood Copeland, 30 Elm St., 
Assonet, MA 02702 

648th Engr. Topo. Bn. (WWII)—Bob Garlock, POB 2 
Gerald, MO 63037 

650th Engr. Topo. Bn.—Frank Captain, 57 Guyon 
Ave., Staten Island, NY 10306 

679th, 703d, 1022d & 1536th Ord. Cos.—Nate 
Frankel, 1609 Almara Cir., Louisville, KY 40205 

704th TD Bn.—Richard Bowman, Rt. | Box 25-A, 
Smithtown, NY 11787 

745th ROB—Vernon MacPhee, 69 Elm St., North 
Woburn, MA 01801 

745th Tank Bn.—A.G. Spencer, 760 Glen Ave., Mar 
seilles, IL 61341 

749th Tank Bn. Assn.—George Montgomery, 11625 
W Barstow Ave., Fresno, CA 93705 

756th Tank Bn. Assn.—George Montgomery, 11625 
W Barstow Ave., Fresno, CA 93705 

775th Tank Bn.—Martin Mertz, 39 Flamino Dr., Palm 
Coast, FL 32037 

802d Engr. Avn. Bn. Assn.— Raymond Griffith, Re. 33 
Box F-433, Cooper Lane, Chester, NJ 07930. 

816th Engr. Avn. Bn. (WWII)—Ashby Lincoln, POB 
87, Arrington, VA 22922 

820th TD Bn.—Felix Pajas, 6458 Fenton, Dearborn 
Hgts., MI 48127 
823d TD Bn.—I. 
Columbia, MO 65201 
824th TD Bn. Veterans Assn. (WWII)—Michael 
Masone, 53 Lent Dr., Plainview, NY 11802 

825th TD Bn.—Elmer Berry, Rt. | Box 6825 Fairview 
Rd., Corryton, TN 37721 

854th Engr. Avn. Bn. (WWII)—James Bethell, 6805 
Galax Ct., Springfield, VA 22151 

861st Ord. HAM Co.— Kenneth Rhodes, 2800 15th St., 
Altoona, PA 16601. 

904th Ord. HAM—George Letke, 2404 Stratton Rd., 
Benton Harbor, MI 49022. 

977th FA Bn.—Mel Guerra, 260 Allen St., East Long- 
meadow, MA 01028 

1054th Engr. PC & R (WWII)—J. Calkins, 1108 Maris 
Stella Ave., Slidell, LA 70460. 


Adams, 16 N Glenwood Ave., 
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GIANT 
HEAVY DUTY 
INFLATABLE BOATS 


2 MAN $38 
3 MAN $50 
4 MAN $65 


Before Midnight 
For The Next 30 Days 


As part of an advertising test, Dunlap Boat Mfg. will 
send any of above size boats to anyone who reads 
and responds to this test before the next 30 days. 
Each Boat Lot No. (Z-26 PVC) is constructed of 
tough high density fabric (resistant to abrasions, 
sunlight, salt & oil), electronically welded embossed 
seams, nylon safety line grommeted all around, 
heavy duty oar locks, 3 separate air chambers for 
extra safety (4 air chambers in 4-man), self-locking 
safety valves, bow lifting & towing handle and are 
recommended for marine, ocean and fresh water 
recreation, camping, fishing or a family fun boat. 
Each boat will be accompanied with a LIFETIME 
guarantee that it must perform 100% or it will be 
replaced free. Add $7 handling & crating for each 
boat requested. Dunlap Boat Mfg. pays all shipping. 
If your order is received within the next ten days you 
will receive FREE a combined hand/foot inflator/ 
deflator bellows style pump for each boat re- 
quested. Should you wish to return your boat you 
may do so for a full refund. Any letter postmarked 
after 30 days will be returned. LIMIT three (3) boats 
per address, no exceptions. Send appropriate sum 
together with your name and address to: Boat Dept. 
#407-B, Dunlap Boat Mfg., 2940 W. Pico Bivd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90006. Or for fastest service from any 
part of the country call 1-800-824-9988 for Boat 
Dept. #407-B (Calif. residents call collect 213-735- 
9363), before midnight seven days a week. Have 
credit card ready. 


NOW! Get in on the PROFITS in 


Work part time, full time — 
right at home — we help 
you every step of the way. 
No doubt about it. . . as a small engine’ 
pro, you can cash in on the huge de- 
mand for qualified men in one of Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing industries. You'll 
be able to command top hourly rates of from 
$25.00 to $30.00 per hour — and that's just 
for labor. 

Plenty of business waiting for qualified men. 
65,000,000 Small Engines Are In Use Today! 
That's the official count from the Engine Service Assn., and 
one-million new engines are being built each month. With 
Foley-Belsaw training, you can soon have the skill and 
knowledge to make top money servicing these engines. 


Professional Tools and Equlpment PLUS 4 hp Engl 
‘All YOURS TO KEEP... All at No Extra Co 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY! 
You don't need to be a ‘born mechanic’ or have any prior 
experience. Lessons are fully illustrated... so clear you 
can't go wrong, and with our famous ‘learn-by-doing’ 
method you get practical ‘hands-on’ experience. 
I Kansas City, Mo. 64111 
VES, please send me the FREE booklet that gives tll de 
[ faits about starting my own business in Small Engine Repair Sand tor | 
L understand there No Obligation and that No Salesman wit your copy 
call on me waaay! | 
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See Advertisement Inside Front Cover 


U.S. NAVY 
LAST! 


HABAND COMPANY ~~] 


STYLE 


Med. 
Size |(0) 


[Black BOOT 
32.95 


[Brown BOOT 
32.95 


<4" [Black OXFORD] | 
027.95 


“wa [Black STRAP 
@27.95 

2 pairs BOOTS: $65.00 

2 pairs SHOES: $55.00 


Guarantee: | understand that if upon receipt | do not choose to 
wear the Boots/Shoes, | may return them within 30 days for a 
full refund of every penny | paid you 


7J4-44P-44R 
Name 
Apt 
Street + 
City 
State Zip 


FUND-RAISING 
A Nite At the ®aces: 


Ralse funds by recreating A Nite At The 
Races® right In your organization's club- 
room. Choose elther Thoroughbreds, 
Trotters or Greyhounds on 16mm color 
fllm or video cassette. Our races feature 
flve camera cinematography and the 
voice of today’s top-rated announcer. 

You'll also recelve Programs, Tickets and 
all the paper materials necessary for a suc- 


cessful event. 
write or phone Toll-Free today for detalls 
and brochure. 
Toll-Free 1-800-252-7373 
New York Residents 718-769-7355 


(B) anite a the races. ine: 


2320 Ave. “U", B’klyn, N.Y. 11229-0095 


EARN ACASH 


COMMISSION 


with every order for Mason Shoes 


No Investment Required. That's right. A part 
time business that pays you instant cash without 
any investment. Sell quality Mason Shoes to your 
friends, neighbors and relatives and earn $100- 
$300, or more per month. Just take orders from 
your Mason full-color catalog with over 400 shoes 
for work and leisure. They're America’s finest 
shoes at reasonable prices. All you do is make the 
sale, take a cash deposit which you keep for your 
instant commission. Write for details. 


Mason Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Chippewa Falls, WI 54774 


Mason Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Dept. F-706 
Chippewa Falls, WI 54774 
Please rush giant 
EE catalog & starting kit to: 


Ce ee 
ool 


DISABLED VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


WIN A FREE WHITETAIL DEER & 
BIRD HUNT IN MONTANA 


As a disabled Vietnam Veteran you 
can win, at NO EXPENSE, a 3 day 
Whitetail Deer & Bird Hunt in Montana 
this fall. DOONAN GULCH OUTFIT- 
TERS and VETERANS VILLAGE 
have joined to make this trip possible. 


This will include: round trip airfare, 
lodging, meals, guide service and 
field dressing of the game animal. 


There is nothing to buy, no mailing 
lists, etc. 


This. trip will take place between 
October 11-15, 1985. Drawing will 
1985 
and winner will be notified by phone 
and given only 10 days to prepare. 
Date of hunt is NOT negotiable. Due 
to hunting license limitations, deer will 
be a doe. 


The winner must have a minimum 
20% disability. He/she may be con- 
fined to a wheelchair, but must be 
stable and have the ability to fire a 
weapon and have some upper body 
strength. 


take place on September 30, 


To enter, simply fill out the coupon below 
and mail to: 


DEER HUNT 
PABCO 

9 East 41st Street 
New York, NY 10017 


Entries MUST be received no later 
than Sept. 30 for drawing on Sept. 30. 
Winner will be notified and confirmed 
on September 30th. 


DEER HUNT 
Please print all info. requested. 
Name. _ Tel. #. 
Add. 
City. State. ZIP. 


Date of Service__._. Unit 

| am assured that the above informa- 
tion is to be used only for the drawing 
and that | will submit verification of my 
disability upon request if my name is 
drawn. If | win, | will sign a release 
absolving all parties involved from 
complications. 


Hunt, lodging, etc. 
donated by 
DOONAN GULCH 
OUTFITTERS 


Airfare donated by 
VETERANS 
VILLAGE 


Got a Minit? 
Make 
a Button! 


with 


Badge A Minit 


It only takes a “*minit” to enter 
the fast and easy, fun and prot- 
itable world of button-making 
with Badge-A-Minit. These 
214" plastic coated buttons 
are fun to wear, fun to make 
and easy to sell at flea mar- 
kets, fairs, conventions 
sporting events, or any 
where people congregate 
Supply buttons tor 
community events 
school clubs or churches 
Button parts cost only pennies each. 
finished buttons sell for much more 
Only $24.95 gets you started with everything you need to 
make buttons 
Send today tor our FREE colortul 48 page 
catalog PLUS a FREE 24 page book full of 
button-making ideas from Badge-A-Minit 
GUARANTEED 
Badge-A-Minit, Ltd. Dept. V985 
Box 800, Civic Industrial Park, LaSalle, IL 61301 


‘SEND ME FREE the catalog and idea book! 
YES, SEND ME the -A-Minit starter kit for only $24.95 
plus $1.75 shipping (IL. residents add $1.50 tax) 


Visa MasterCard Amencan Express 


Credit Card No 


Exp. Date Signature 


Name 


Address 
City 
State 


eaitient| GUARANTEED 10 YEARS 
DISCOUNT SALE! For the outdoorsman. A 
! knife, saw, hatchet, fish scaler and hammer. 
! Rugged 914” knife, 5” blade. 
LAMINATED | $ 95 


Rich leather belt 
sheath contains honing stone, | 
imported. IF BROKEN WITFiN 10 YEARS WE 
WILL REPLACE FREE! Use 20 days tnt eased retyn fo: refund, REGU- 
LARLY $14.95. NOW ONLY $7.95 PLUS$1. ‘90 today! Spe- 
cial 2for $18 ppd. MIOWESTKNIFE CO. Dept $17 008 Western Ave. 

Chicago, !L 60620. Mail orders only. Our 48th year. 312-445-6166. 


Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Print 
Stunning 16” x 20”, color, 
glossy. print. Royalties go 
to Vietnam Veterans Mem- 
orial Fund. Fact sheet and 
autographed poem “Cold, 
Stone Man,” as pub. in 
The Washington Post & 
The Wounded Generation, 

incl. $12 ea 


Memorial Print * Dept. V 
P.O. Box 3412 
Frederick, MD 21701 


WHEEL CHAIR COVERS 


Cool in summer, warm 
in winter. Soft & 
washable, light & dark 
colors, No hooks, No 
snaps, SLIP ON & 
OFF. $18.95 ppd. 


(includes tax & 
postage). MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 


TOM EDWARDS 
P.O. Box 2561 
Riverside, CA 92516 
Member Post 1744 

San Bernadino 


USS Coral Sea CV/CVA/CVB43—Leonard Derlith, 

427 Glouster Rd., Portsmouth, VA 23702. 

USS Corry DD463—Grant Gullickson, 1909 Salk St., 

Virginia Beach, VA 23455. 

USS Dyson DD572—John Hosea, Rt 

Mullins, TX 76864. 

USS Edison DD439 (WWII)—Larry Whetstine, 8083 

Haviland Dr., Linden, MI 48451, 

USS Ellyson DD454/DMS19—James Galbreth, 8927 

Carriage Lane, Indianapolis, IN 46256. 

USS Ericsson Db440 (WWII) — Wendell Spencer,623 

Central Ave., Needham, MA 02194. 

USS Fletcher DD/DD445—James Shankster, 1036 

Hampton Rd., Harrah OK 73045. 

USS Flusser DD368—E.P. Haislip, 7712 Vauxhill Dr., 

Raleigh, NC 27609. 

USS Foote DD511—Sal Castellano, POB 136, Bayonne, 

NJ 07002. 

USS Franks DD554—Rob Numbers, 1240 Woodside 

Rd., #21, Redwood City, CA 94061. 

USS Fremont APA44—Gene Gruber, Genola, MN 

56364 

USS Gambier Bay CVE73, VC10 & TAFFY IIl— 

Tony Potochniak, 1100 Holly Lane, Endicott, NY 13760. 
Gladiator AM319—Don Westerlund, 4708 E 

Florian Cir., Mesa, AZ 85206. 

USSs Chaffinch AM81 & Goldcrest AM80—Tom 

Gaffney, 195 Whipple St, Manchester, NH 03102. 

USS Grayson DD435—Frank Erdos, 2310 Canal Bluff 

PI., Sarasota, FL 33581 

DD472—Henry Hernandez, 1216 Aris 

ie, LA 70005 

uss Hansford APA106—Billy Barnett, 1746 Trenton 

Ave., Bremerton, WA 98310. 

USS Helm DD388—Thomas Reilly, 412 EGrand Ave., 

Rahway, NJ 07065. 

USS Hesperia AKS13— Harold Curry, 1300 62d Terrace 

S, St. Petersburg, FL 33705 

USS Honolulu CL48—Ralph Hutchinson, 8430 Old 

Orange Park Rd., Orange Park, FL 32073. 

USS Hovey DMS11/XDD208—Dusty Hortman, 2827 

Monarch St., San Diego, CA 92123 

USS Jarvis DD799— Robert Becker, POB 2451, Koko- 

mo, IN 46902. 

USS John C. Butler DE339—Leonard Dluhy, 3065 

NW Rio Vista Terr., Portland, OR 97210, 

USSs Johnston DD557 & Hoel DD533—R.M. Billie, 

Re. 7 Box 655, Alexandria, MN 56308 

USS Joyce DE317—Jve Helminger, 1513 Huron Ave., 

Metairie, LA 70005 

USS Lamson DD367— Ray Duley, Hermitage Sq. L-3, 

Mission, TX 78573 

USS Lexington CV16—Al! Rogers, 595 E 43d, Eugene, 

OR 97405 

USS LST 325—E.C. Ninness, 1673 Condor Ave., Nor- 

folk, VA 23518 

USS LST 380—Ralph Branca, 2934 Pikes Ave., Akron, 

OH 44314 

USS LST 389—John Dolan, 927 Delview Dr,, Folcroft, 

PA 19032 

USS LST 611—Ted Brand, 620 Montgomery Ave., 

Chambersburg, PA 17201 

USS LST 616—Wilbur Clephane, 3727 Dover Dr., 

Sarasota, FL 33580. 

USS LST 699 (WWII)—Oren Knapp, 77 Oneida St., 

Oneonta, NY 13820 

USS Major DE796—C.c 

Stonington, CT 06378. 

USS Manning DE199—William Miller, POB 1, Wil- 

liamsburg, VA 23187. 

USS Matagorda—C.E. Smith, POB 536, Greenvill 

29602. 

USS Metcalf DD595—John Chittum, 350S Walnut St., 

Huntington, WV 25705. 

USS Mississippi BB41—).C. Ferrell, 9229 Single Oak 

Dr., Lakeside, CA 92040. 

USS Monrovia APA31— Art Dunkelberger, 1138 Rand 

Villa Ave., Camp Hill, PA 17011. 

USS Montpelier CL57 (WWII)—Ed Ireland, 7633 

Hillshire Cr. Saginaw, MI 48603. 

USS Morris DD417—Tom Traweek, 8605 Queensmere 

PI., Richmond, VA 23229. 

USSs Paul Hamilton DD590 & Twiggs DD591— 

Walter Tucker, 2437 Two Oaks Dr., Charleston, SC 

29407. 

USS Portland CA33—USS Portland Reunion, 320 

Park Brook Dr., Dallas, TX 75218. * _ 

USS Preston DD379—fid Kirchberg, Rt. 6 Box 288, 

Springdale, AR 72764 


1 Box 56, 


Wilson, RD 2 Box W-10 
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USS Register APD92—Herb Norch, 74 Sutton Pl, El 
Paso, TX 79912. 

USS Rocky Mount AGC3—Dick Anderson, 2954 
Fritchie Dr., Baton Rouge, LA 70809. 

USS Russell DD414—Tom Murphy, 904 E North 
Ave., Lompoc, CA 93436. 

uss $-45 Fred Ordway, 4 Moody Point Dr., 
Market, NH 03857 

USS Saucy PG65—Henry Rogers, 38 Falcon Terr., 
Middletown, CT 06457 

USS Segundo $$398—Dale Voss, 1493A Gustavo St., 
El Cajon, CA 92020. 

USS Sibley APA206—USS Sibley APA206 Assn., 3725 
Old Waynesboro Rd., Augusta, GA 30906. 

USS Southern Seas PY32—Sam Krikorian, 2014 
Jefferson Dr., Pasadena, CA 91104 

USS Sterett DD407— Robert Hightower, 307 W Mad- 
ison, Dublin, GA 21021 

USS St. Lo (Ex-USS Midway CVE63)—John Ibe, 
1477 Lakeridge Lane, El Cajon, CA 92020. 
USS Talamanca AF15—Owen Scott, 
Arlington 76010. 

USS Weeden DE797—Ed Hansen, 495 Hilltop Lane, 
Cincinnati, OH 45215 

VO-VCS/VN—I.J. Wagner, 12939 Indian River Dr., Lot 
10, Sebastian, FL 32958 


New 


1705. Jocyle, 


VPB 118—Joseph Yount, 142 Pine Run Church Rd., 
Apollo, PA 15613 

VPB 133— Rob Oley, 720 16th St., New Cumberland, PA 
17070 

VT 82—Ronald Dow, 48 Wyola Dr., Worcester, MA 
01603, 

ONOVEMBER 


Unit K West-B East (1932-42). 
St, San Diego, CA 92102 

USS Brush DD745—Ted Dvorak, 8418 15tj) Ave., 
Kenosha, WI 53140. 

USS Hickox DD673 (WWII)—j.H. Wesson, 2801 
Hathaway Terr,, Silver Springs, MD 20906 

USS LST 50—Marty Dumoch, 17 E Berwin Way, Mt 
Laurel, NJ 08054 

USS Sumter APAS2 (WWII)—Melvin Burks, POB 7 
Tahoka, TX 79373 
VF 151 (1965-69) 
Rica, GA 30180. 
VPB 33—Larry Bunce, 300 7th St., Coronado, CA 92118. 
VRs 3, 6-8, 22 & MATWING PAC— Monte Umphress, 
1348 Hanchett Ave., San Jose, CA 95126 
VSS5R-NRAB, Bldg. 133, Mustin Fid., Pa.—Jack 
Wolfram, 108 Holly Dr., Hatboro, PA 19040 


ODECEMBER 


USS Arizona BB39—H.H. Zobel, 
Cir., San Diego, CA 92110. 


Clyde Oden, 3044 G 


Joe Fagan, 168 $ Wilson St,, Villa 


4044 Loma Riviera 


POW/MIAs 


Can’t Come Home 


Without Your Help 
WRITE HANOI 


SRV Rep. to the UN 
20 Waterside Plaza 
New York, NY 10010 


National League of 
POW/MIA Families 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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GENUINE HANDMADE BOOTS i 
Bootmakers for over 20 years. Top 


quality leather-many styles-reasonable ! 
prices. Write For 30-Pg. Catalog, $1. H 
ustin- Rall Boot @.| 


BOX 12368-X Paso, Tx., 79912 ! 


At last, 


a walker that lets 
ou walk. 


‘Since I've had my WALK-A-CYCLE, I can walk 
greater distances, and the muscle tone in my arms 
and legs has improved so much that I'am no longer 
dependent on others.""-R. Curless, Oregon, Wis 

A person using a walker should devote 
as little of their energy as possible to 
‘moving the walker, and as much as 
possible to actually walking. 

Two smooth-rolling 27"" wheels 
eliminate the “lift and place 
motion needed with convention: 
al walkers, and lets you apply 
this energy to a steady forward 
walking pace instead. A handy 
sling seat provides a ready resting 
place, and convenient hand brakes 
offer added contro! 

That's the simple idea behind the 
Walk-A-Cyele, a great step forward 
in walker design 20” front wheels now 


available 
AMERICANWALKEFI2 (608) s3s.wax 
880 N. Main St. Dept. 1C, Oregon, Wisconsin 53575 


Children's model with 


Name 
Address 


City 
Phone( 


START YOUR OWN 
MONEY MAKING BUSINESS ‘ 
Ss 


CKSMITHE 


Never before have money-making opportunities been so 
great for qualified Locksmiths. Now lucrative regular 
lock and key business has multiplied a thousandfold as 
millions seek more protection against zooming gine 
Yet there's only one Locksmith for every 17,000 

fe! Train FAST at Home — Collect CASH PROFITS vols fee yee 
light Away. You're in business ready to earn up to | ickly train to be 
$26.00 an hour a few days after you begin Foley- | Your own boss in 
Belsaw’s shortcut training. Take advantage of today's |@ Profitable 
unprecedented Spportnies in Locksmithing for year- | Sparetime or Full. 
round EXTRA INCOME in spare time — or full time ina | time business of 
high-profit business of your own. Hundreds we've | Your own, 


trained have done it. So can YOU! All tools plus profes- ‘SEND FOR 
sional Key Machine given you with course. These plus 

practice materials and equipment, plus simple, illus-| YOUR COPY 
trated lessons, plus expert supervision, plus business: TODAY! 
building guidance will enable you to KEEP THE MONEY 

COMING IN! Ideal for retirement — good jobs, too. 30 DAY NO 
SEND FOR EXCITING FACTS — NO OBLIGATION! | RISK TRIAL 
PRO KEY MACHINE YOURS TO KEEP eREE | AL Srepa Tos 
This machine can add up to 7 Ry INCLUDED 


‘raining 
FIND OUT ABOUT IT 
RUSH COUPON TODAY 

There is NO OBLIGATION * NO SALESMAN Will Cai 


FREE = POLEY-BELSAW INSTITUTE 
a<) 10737 FIELD BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. sani! 


Hes I) PLEASE RUSH FREE BOOK “Keys To Your Future”| 


POLEY-BELSAW INSTITUTE 
10737 FIELD BLOG. 


Ut 
mone ik ADDRESS 
CITY-STATE-ZIP _ 


MUST LIQUIDATE 


LOW CLOSEOUT PRICES! 


Protective covers 


Factory New! 
First Quality! 


Because of a factory over- 
stock, we were able to ob- 
tain this inventory of car 
and motorcycle covers for licluca nvlon’carny? 
liquidation. case w/zip opening 


These tough, lightweight ALL SEASON covers 
wrap around your entire vehicle for maximum, 
all-weather protection! They guard against 
rain, dust, snow, frost, air pollutants, tree sap, 
sun rays, etc. Covers made of rugged nylon 
taffeta. Acrylic coating resists moisture, rot, 
mildew. Stretch ends provide a snug, pull-tight 
fit. For daily “on/off” use, or long term storage! 


Dimensions are for total car length, 
bumper to bumper. 


SMALL: 150” to 165” 

Mir. List: 969.95 $ 

Item H-689-4001 
MEDIUM: 166” to 180” 

Mtr. List: *79,95 $ 


Item H-689-4002 


Item H-689-4005 


X-LARGE: 211” to 235” 


Mfr. List: $99.95 
Liquidation Price Now 


LARGE: 181” to 210” 
Mfr. List: °89.95 


Liq ion Price Now .. 


Item H-689-4003 


MOTORCYCLE COVER 
Mfr. List: $39.95 (X- cee $1 


Liq ion Price Now . 


‘Item H-689-4004 


Price subject to change aftar 60 days. Sales outside 
continental U.S. are subject to special conditions. 
Please call or write to inquire 


Credit card customers can order by phon 
24 hours a day, 


7 days a week VISA | 
me 


Toll-Free: 1-800-328-0609 _ 


= Your check is welcome! 
No delays in orders paid by check 


C.O.M.B. CO.® Item H-689 
14605 28th Ave. N. /Minneapolis, MN 55441-3397 
Send —_ Sm. car cover(s) at $25 ea. (Item H-689-4001). 
Send —_ Med. car cover(s) at $27 ea. (Item H-689-4002) 
Send — Lg. car cover(s) at $30 ea. (Item H-689-4005). 
Send —_ _X-Lg. car cover(s) at $33 ea. (Item H-689-4003) 
Send —— X-Lg, cyc. cover(s) at $13 ea. (Item H-689-4004). 


Add $3.50 shipping, handling for each cover. (Minnesota 
residents add 6% sales tax. Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 
Sorry, no C.0.D. orders.) 


] My check or money order is enclosed. (No delays in proc- 
essing orders paid by check, thanks to TeleCheck.) 


Charge: Ci MasterCard® 0 VISA Am. Ex. 1 Diners Club 


Acct. No. Exp. 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 

Phone 


Sign here 


C.0.M.B. CO.’ 


Authorized Liquidator 


14605 28TH AVENUE NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55441-3397 


Le eS A 


NUTE 


= aa} 


“| like it, | like it. | thought I'd see how spot likes it.” 


Crystal Clear 

My Army outfit was ready to go 
overseas during World War II, and 
we were having eye tests offstage in 
an old rec hall. 

As we started up the stairs, I 
noticed the cook's helper in front of 
me had a glass eye. The sergeant 
reached him and told him to put the 
card over one eye and read the chart 
with the other. The man did what he 
was told, putting the card over his 
glass eye. 

Yow the other eye,” barked the 
sergeant. “I can't,” said the cook’s 
helper. “It’s a glass eye.” The sergeant, 
nodding sympathetically, said: “Well, 


just try anyway. I do not go off 


half-cocked until I have all the facts. 
—George Steinbrenner 


A Catty Remark 
Four-year-old Bobby was stroking 
his cat before the fireplace in perfect 
contentment. The cat, also happy, 
began to purr loudly. Bobby gazed at 
her for a moment, and then sud- 
denly seized the cat by the tail and 
dragged her roughly from the 
hearth. His mother interposed. “You 
must not hurt your kitty, Bobby.” 
“I'm not,” said Bobby protestingly, 
“but I’ve got to get her away from the 
fire. She's starting to boil.” 
—American Salesman 


Impersonations 
A man was seen walking through 
downtown with a desk strapped to 
his back, a typewriter under one 
arm, and a wastebasket under the 
other. He was stopped by a police- 
man, asked what he was doing, and 
arrested when he replied, “Imper- 
sonating an office, sir!” 
—Quote 


Gender Gape 
The little boy approached his 
friend, a little girl, and said, “Who is 
this opposite sex I heard about— 
you or me?” " 
—Quote 
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pairs 100% Polyester 
GABARDINE 
SLACKS 


SIZES AVAILABLE: 
WAISTS: 30-32-34-36-36-37- 
38-39-40-41-42-43-44- 
46*-48*-50*-62*-54*. 
*Add $1.75 per pair for these sizes. | 
INSEAMS: (27-28), M(29-30), | 
a aS (31-32), XL(33-34) 
How this Value Came To Be: : Gabardines give you the best of both worlds: 
Haband sells 100,000 pairs of slacks per : —_ 
week. A group of our own executives | fim The luxurious look and feel of at 
and an inner circle of our best Crisp 46° fine line twill 1 
customers decided to make some mee Gabardine weave — plus the long 1 
“Top-of-the-Line”’ deluxe trousers for i 
our own personal use. If you would 100% Bi rales on easy care of I teKe 
like to get in on this one-time ‘olyester. You get a neat, 1 Tal : : 
ial offer and “something dressy, slimmer appearance perfect | OFF in ti = 
ash in on this extra- for the office; in fact, perfectly \ iow jrcle”’ Black Yours to keep 


ordinary insider's buy right now. proper for any dressy occasion. fi vp this g = es even if you return |g 
ms t rown : 


all the rest! 
CHECKLIST OF EXECUTIVE QUALITY FEATURES: 
(7 Deluxe Woven “Dacron’’® Polyester with built-in s-t-r-e 
Gentlemen's full comfort cut in the exact size you wan\ s 
Tailored in U.S.A. with Ban-Rol® waist, Talon zipper® qo 
Hook-flex closure, no-hole pockets... pss -_ 
Quite simply the most immaculate slacks the market could offer! 


HABAND Gx cutive Division sili 7 | 


